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windows need Tuf-flex® glass! 7uf-flex tempered plate glass is 3 to 5 
times tougher than regular plate glass of the same thickness. And if 7uf-flex is 
broken, it is safer because it breaks into relatively small crystals. Play safe — use 
Tuf-flex tempered plate glass for windows facing playgrounds, and in corridors. 
Consult your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed under “Glass” in the Yellow 


Pages). Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD a Great Name in Glass TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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Dear Reader? 


Your response to our first annual national Cost of Education Index study 
has been startling--and wonderful. We have had literally thousands of 
letters, inquiries and telephone calls about information that was--and was 
not--presented. 


Now that the last of the 1959-60 information has been published, we have had 
some time to review the CEI (and your suggestions) and to consider ways in 
which we can make i it a better tool for you next year. Here is what we are 
going to do: 


1. For our new 1960-61 CEI report, we have asked the participating 
schools to give us a little more information than a year ago. This . 
will make it possible for us to answer such questions as "How much 
is the average teacher being paid?" and "How much should my dis-. 
trict be spending for education?" | ee 


2. Many schoolmen asked if we could publish our CEI susie pe A : 
in the year so that they would be available when budgets were bee 
planned. Result: Almost all of the 1960-61 CEI reper will ber. 
published in our cs eeety issue. - s 





To do this, we must ask those of you who are participating in the CEI study to 
help us. Forms were mailed to you in the middle of.August. If you‘have not ~ . 
already completed them, won't you please do it right now, while you're thinking 
about it. We must have your replies in our hands by the end of the month in 
order to analyze them ‘properly and to publish the aati in vaneaty- . 


If your district has not received an intoetnbalon form and would like to padtictnans 
in the study, please write me and I will send our questionnaire to you immediately. 


Cordially yours, 
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ITS HARD TO HIDE 


{SUCCESS 


.. [HANKS TO YOU 


Is there a more genuine smile than the one which 
follows recognition for a job well done? 

We think not. And—figuratively speaking—you’ve 
helped to put just such a smile on our faces by your 
overwhelming acceptance of the new Herman Nelson 
classroom unit ventilator ensemble. 

Enthusiastic approval of our. new architectural styl- 
ing, accent colors and functional window-wall equip- 
ment is making 1960 a record year for Herman Nelson. 

You told us what you wanted, what you thought 
would be best for classroom environment. We com- 
bined this information with our experience in making 
classroom equipment. The resulting equipment has 





ZL proven to be a functional contribution to a 
= “new kind of classroom”—a contribution that 
4 V\\\ ~ has been singled out by Product Engineering 
magazine for a “Master Design Award for Achieve- 
ment in Product Engineering.” 
This is our way of saying thank you for your help 
in making this possible. 


SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS DIVISION OF 


Autom Aw Biter 


COMPANY, INC, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCRT 
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What should you demand of a high school principal? 34 


The duties of a high school principal can range from emptying baskets to running 
a district’s instructional program. Here is an expert’s view of his proper role. 


How to use community resources in your schools 39 


Few districts do more than scratch the surface of the enrichment materials in their 
communities. Here’s how schools in Nashville, Tenn., use their city’s resources. 


What is your district doing about safety? 42 


Chances are, you don’t even know the student accident rate in your schools. Here is 
an easy way you can develop an effective accident prevention program. 


How to upgrade your science program—at half the cost 46 


The federal government will foot 50% of your bill for improving science teaching. 
If you want to profit from this educational bargain, the first move is up to you. 


What an expert says about catered school lunches 49 


Here is the inside story on outside help. It sounds attractive but it can cost you much 
more, says this authority on school feeding. First consider these pros and cons. 


New look in language laboratories 52 


Today’s multi-channel language labs can transmit up to 14 different kinds of material 
at one time. Here’s how Michigan’s East Grand Rapids high school uses its lab. 


Two ways to beat a population boom 58 


Temporary classrooms or permanent buildings—which should you turn to when 
population soars and your funds are limited? Here are two opposite solutions. 


Short Reports 


Multi-story buildings do cost more 64 
Here’s further evidence that single-story schools provide more space at less cost. 


Explorations in education 71 
On rural kindergartens, German in elementary grades and clubs during school. 


An easy way to keep textbook records 76 
Inventory-order card eliminates textbook accounting problems in Nanuet, N. Y. 
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Letters to the editor — 6 Things your public ought to know 24 
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» HOW TO REDUCE FLAME SPREAD TO ZERO 


Build with structural facing tile. Interior walls of structural facing tile 
not only provide fire resistance required by law, but are totally free of 
toxic fumes and combustible gases if fire occurs. 


b HOW TO ISOLATE CLASSROOM NOISE 


Build with structural facing tile. Interior walls of structural facing tile 
have low sound transmission because of weight and density, good sound 
reflectance because of impervious finish. Acoustical tile provides excellent 
sound absorption. 


> HOW TO HAVE ONE BUILDING TRADE INSTALL WALL & FACING 
Build with structural facing tile. One structural unit with burned-in ceramic 
glazed finish. No painting, no spraying; one building trade to install it. 


> HOW TO ACHIEVE CORRECT LIGHT REFLECTANCE 


Build with structural facing tile. Twenty standard field shades and nine 
new accent colors, engineered to give correct light reflectance and sound 
psychological surroundings. 


> HOW TO KEEP INITIAL COSTS LOW 


Build with structural facing tile. Structural wall and beautiful, durable 
finish all in one operation. 


> HOW TO KEEP MAINTENANCE COSTS LOW 


Build with structural facing tile. Facing tile doesn’t require costly periodic 
painting and repair. Dirt or marks can be washed off with soap and water. 


* HOW TO MEET YOUR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


Build with structural facing tile. Manufacturers have increased productive 
capacity over 400%. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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These companies, whose increased production assures prompt delivery, have 
contributed to this advertisement: 

CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Charleston 22, W. Va. © THE CLAYCRAFT 
co., Columbus 16, Ohio * HANLEY COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh, Pa. * METRO- 
POLITAN BRICK, INC., Canton 2, Ohio * McNEES-KITTANNING co., Kittanning, 
Pa. * NATCO CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * STARK CERAMICS, INC., Canton 
1, Ohio * WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO., Charleston 24, W. Va. 
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STEVENS .\> WILKINSON, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


A BUTLER BUILDING EXCLUSIVE...CHOICE OF TWO SUPERIOR WALL PANELS IN COLOR 


a seecesccameapnontoasnnece 





Better-than-ever Butler buildings 


--- bring a new look to gyms 


A glance at the gymnasiums above shows you 
why Butler buildings have been so widely used 
in this type of construction. 

Interiors are spacious, clear and unob- 
structed. Exteriors are simple but pleasing... 
lend themselves to a wide variety of architec- 
tural treatments. This, plus the inherent 
economies of Butler pre-engineering and mass 
production, has all contributed to the increas- 
ing use of Butler buildings for gyms. 

And now, with two new cover panels to 
choose from, Butler brings a new look to gyms 
. .. sets a new standard of quality for pre- 
engineered construction. Butlerib is the 
strongest, the most rigid—most weathertight 
cover ever offered as standard construction on 
Butler buildings. Monopanl, Butler’s pre- 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


mium cover, is the first factory-fabricated, 
factory-insulated panel designed for a pre- 
engineered structural system. With Monopanl, 
exterior walls are complete inside and out, go 
up faster . . . provide greater protection. 

Both Butlerib and Monopanl feature unique, 
distinctive corrugations that create bold, 
beautiful sculptured outside walls with pleas- 
ing shadow lines. 

Exclusive with Butler, these panels are 
available in a selection of attractive, factory- 
applied colors or in anatural aluminum finish. 

There’s no doubt about it! Better-than-ever 
Butler buildings do bring a new look to gyms. 
For full details consult your Butler Builder 
today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 








—_ 
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7520 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri . 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising ¢ Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo.-* Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. ¢ Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Are his needs 
hobbling your 
school program? 


Quite possibly. Because he’s not 
alone. 3 out of every 10 children 
need visual care. They’re falling 
behind, slowing the class, be- 
cause their handicaps go unde- 
tected. 

Yet the solution is so easy. 
The N. Y. School Vision Tester 
is professionally approved for 
reliable measurement of visual 
acuity and muscle balance. It’s 
portable, compact, for on-the- 
spot tests. Takes about a minute, 
even with pr6-readers. Here’s the 
fastest, surest way to make sure 
your pupils’ vision is adequate 
for your educational load. 

Try it for 30 days, free. Write 
for free booklet and details on 
movie, ‘Report Card on Vision.” 
Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 
87109 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, 
New York. 


New York 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
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Too many librarians? 


sir: Your June issue is a good lively 
one and I have read it with consider- 
able interest. The school library story 
is a sensible distillation of the stand- 
ards published by the American Li- 
bary Association. I am sorry your pub- 
lication did not see fit to identify the 
photograph in any way or give any 
credit to its source. (See SM, June, 
1960, pages 52 and 53.) 

I was also a bit surprised that you 
used the ALA figures without com- 
ment on the recommendation of a li- 
brarian for every 300 to 400 students. 
If we put six librarians as well as 12 
counselors and several other special- 
ized people in a high school of 2,500 
students, we would certainly have a 
low pupil-teacher ratio unless we put 
large numbers into classes. This would 
not seem to be in keeping with your 
usual “management” themes. 


GEORGE R. COX. 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
WEST LEYDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
NORTHLAKE, ILL. 


= Our apologies to the West Ley- 
den High School. The picture appear- 
ing in the June issue was indeed 
from that excellent school. The credit 
line was lost at the last minute. For 
another view of the West Leyden li- 
brary, see below. EDITOR 





Rectangular rooms 


SIR: We were extremely pleased to re- 
ceive a copy of the July, SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT including the article “Getting 
away from the rectangular classroom,” 
with illustrations drawn from the re- 
port prepared by our office for the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories. 
In a day when too many of our 
journalists leave a good bit to be de- 
sired in their ability to interpret the 
meaning of actions and reports in pub- 
lic domain, it is especially refreshing to 


find a publication that reflects a high 
level of integrity for the Fourth Estate. 
Your presentation of both the material 
and intent, drawn out of the context 
of the entire EFL-Chapman report, is 
refreshingly accurate in fact, direct in 
its intent, and handsome in format. 

Assuming that all of the material 
in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is given the 
same intelligent handling, we can now 
understand why we had so many ref- 
erences to your publication in the 
course of our 10 months of educational 
research. 


FRANK CARIOTI 

VICE PRESIDENT 
DAVE CHAPMAN, INC. 
CHICAGO 


Minimizing conflicts 

sIR: Congratulations on the excellent 
article interpreting the Hickman Mills 
report (“Why school boards and super- 
intendents clash,” SM, July, ’60). 1 am 
sure that this article and the article 
following, “How to minimize school 
board-superintendent conflict,” will 
provide invaluable information to the 
countless school districts facing prob- 
lems with the adoption of written 
policies. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that the Hickman Mills school sys- 
tem was recently given a triple A rat- 
ing by the Missouri State Department 
of Education. This marks the first 
time this highest rating was awarded 
to Hickman Mills. The NEA Defense 
Commission is proud to have assisted 
in a small way in this accomplishment. 
One of the reasons noted by the state 
department in making the award was 
the Hickman Mills school board’s 
adoption of written policies. 

On behalf of the entire commission, 
I would like to thank your publication 
for the excellent cooperation it has 
given us in publishing detailed articles 
on Defense Commission studies. It is 
only through the widest possible dis- 
semination of information on conflicts 
in school systems that the commission 
in any way can attempt to prevent sim- 
ilar conflicts or crises from occurring 
in other school systems. 


RICHARD BARNES KENNAN 
SECRETARY 

COMMISSION FOR THE DEFENSE 

OF DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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DITTO’ Duplicators and Workbooks 
help you make the most of yourself 


As a teacher, DITTO Brand Duplicators and DITTO Workbooks 
enable you to furnish students with better-planned lessons that speed 
up learning. More than 60 DITTO Workbooks, edited by recognized 
educators, cover a wide variety of subjects, for practically every class. 
Simply run the pre-printed lesson masters on your DITTO Direct 
Process (Spirit) Duplicator. In less than a minute you’ve a lesson 
ready to help students learn faster. As an advisor, DITTO Brand 
Products help you do a better job on extra-curricular activities. 
Student newspapers, school elections, home room activities all 
broaden in scope and interest. As a person, these teaching aids 
help you get “homework” done faster, giving you more time for 
yourself. Find out how you can make the most of your day... of 
yourself. Mail the coupon today! 


Ditto. _ 


For fifty years, the helping hand for better teaching 0\(0) 


Ditto and are registered trademarks (U.S. and Foreign) of Ditto, incorporated Ditto 


DITTO, INC., 3346 Pratt Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 
0 Send catalog of DITTO WORKBOOKS 


0D Send additional information on DITTO Direct Process (Spirit) 
DUPLICATORS 


O Arrange a demonstration in my school 








Name, Title. 


School 








City. County. State____ 
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let fenestra 
modular units 
cut your building 
costs 


Be sure you’re getting quality. Then check the price. Lower school construction costs mean 
an extra classroom or needed school equipment might be added within your building 
budget. And the installed price of Fenestra school components usually adds up to that 
kind of savings while offering complete design flexibility. 





TO ee a 





For here’s what Fenestra can offer you: Curtainwalls of aluminum or steel that go up 
fast—often save you the equivalent of a whole classroom in floor space. { Aluminum or 
galvanized steel windows that never need painting. § Roof deck panels that double as 
finished ceilings with built-in lighting and sound control. § Metal doors that fit right 
and can take heavy student traffic in stride. Never warp, rot, swell or stick. 


EN TE RT EN NER tg, PRE RR Ee GE RE me 


‘ 


And because the entire building shell can be 
engineered, manufactured and erected by one 
responsible source, you are assured of a precisely 
installed, weathertight building. If you are 
building a school, it will pay you to find out 
about these quality building products that have 
been used successfully in schools all over the 
country. Talk to your local Fenestra representa- 
tive (he’s in the Yellow Pages), or write: 
Fenestra Incorporated, Dept. S-09, 3407 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. . 
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Fenestra’s exclusive Fenlite 
galvanizing process eliminates 
the need to paint steel windows. 


PRODUCTS FOR THE NEW AGE IN ARCHITECTURE 


Steel and aluminum curtain- 


wall systems 
) Steel and aluminum residen- 
tial windows 
Engineered windows for in- 


dustrial, institutional and 
monumental buildings 


Hollow metal doors, metal fold- 
ing closet doors, garage doors 
Light gauge steel structural 
systems for floors, roofs, walls, 
and electrified floors 


INCORPORATED 
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No matter what the size of your school or district, you can 
take advantage of this advanced method of handling paper 
work. All that is needed is a single telephone call to The Service 
Bureau Corporation office nearest you. Using high-speed 
data processing systems, SBC can quickly turn out 
accurate, up-to-date records and reports for virtually ay 
every school function. Multiple copies of report cards 
for office and counselor use, permanent records, : 
student rosters, class rolls, grade analyses, and rapid Ea 





class loading are provided. With routine clerical chores 
out of the way, both teachers and administrators can work 
more effectively, put their time to more creative use. All this 
is possible without an investment by the school in either 
equipment or additional personnel. To learn more 
about the many benefits that can be yours through the 
j use of this low-cost service, call your local SBC office 
or write to The Service Bureau Corporation, Depart- 
i ment S3, 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


® 
THE MOST EXPERIENCED DATA PROCESSING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


The Service Bureau Corporation * A subsidiary of IBM + Over 80 offices from coast to coast 
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Saves Teachers, 
Saves Time, 


Saves Lives 


Drivotrainer program dedicated. to 
better driver education in schools 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company now ex- 
tends its service to schools by manufacturing 
and distributing the Aetna Drivotrainer, the 
classroom driver training aid developed as a 
public service by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. In developing the Drivo- 
trainer, Aetna called upon nationally known 
educators for assistance and counsel. Working 
closely with this panel of experts, Aetna in- 
vested considerable time, effort and funds in 
perfecting the Drivotrainer system of driver 
education. Now, its classroom effectiveness 
fully documented by responsible educators, 
the Drivotrainer is in use in schools from 
coast to coast. 


In producing the Drivotrainer, Rockwell 
draws upon the same sound engineering and 
manufacturing skills that have won for Delta 
Power Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school 
shops, and that have made Rockwell measure- 
ment and control instruments the standards 
of quality in their fields. 


The Drivotrainer permits students to 
“drive” through all kinds of situations with- 
out ever leaving the classroom—and without 


7 


Drivotrainer systems similar to the one shown here are in use 
in schools throughout the country to instruct teen-agers in safe 
driving. The U.S. Air Force employs the Drivotrainer in the 
retraining of experienced drivers. 


risk to life or property. Its three chief advan 
tages to schools are: 


Better educational values, because Drivo- 
trainer teaches basic driving skills, develops 
safe driving attitudes and better driving judg- 
ment through exposing the student to more 
traffic situations than he could experience in a 
similar period of on-the-road training. 





Lower per-pupil costs, because Drivo- 
frainer multiplies the number of students that 
can be taught, without increasing the teaching 
staff, and greatly reduces the number of hours 
needed for dual control on-the-road instruction. 





Higher level of student proficiency, be- 
cause Drivotrainer drills students to react 
instantaneously and correctly to emergencies 
—the real test of driving ability. 





It is a source of satisfaction to manufacture 
a product whose ultimate use can only result 
in safer living for everyone. For further infor- 
mation on the Drivotrainer, write: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Drivotrainer Division, 
Dept. 405J, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


BE SURE TO REGISTER AND VOTE 


DRIVOTRAINER 
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proper 
alkboard’ | 
maintenance 


ANY chalkboard will give better, 
longer service if given proper care. For 
example, under no circumstances should 
oil or oily rags be used to clean chalk- 
boards. Cleaners or chalkboard cloths 
impregnated with kerosene, caustic soda 
or any harsh chemicals should be 
avoided. Wash chalkboards only when 
necessary and then use clear water, rinse 
with clear water and dry thoroughly. Dry 
cleaning with an eraser followed by 
cleaning with a chamois or soft cloth 
is easiest and best—helps to prevent 
“chalkboard glare” and “gray effect’ 








Do not use crayons, or colored chalk 
not designed for chalkboards. Do not 
use cellulose tape to fasten papers to 
the board. (Never use fixative sprays, 
adhesives nor paints.) Be sure that 
erasers are cleaned regularly so that 
they actually erase instead of putting 
chalk dust back on the board. New chalk- 
board should be properly “‘broken-in’”’. 
Use a good grade of chalk to assure 
more “mileage” and better erasing. 


These and other helpful hints are 
contained in a booklet free to teachers, 
principals, custodians, school boards. 


Send for your FREE 
copy, “The Care and 
Cleaning of Chalk- 
boards”. Give name, 
school and address. 


To Insure Top Perform- 
ance—Specify and Buy 


— Weber Costello far Coal es 


Chalkboards, Chalks 
and Erasers! 


SINCE 1896 
WORLD'S FINEST 


Weber Costello Company 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: CHALKBOARDS, CHALK, 
ERASERS, ART MATERIAL, MAPS, GLOBES. 
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A guide to useful information 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Social studies. Now elementary school 
youngsters are learning about the 
world at an earlier age than ever be- 
fore. This is the conclusion drawn by 
the office of education from informa- 
tion obtained from state and local 
school systems, professional organiza- 
tions and colleges and universities. 
Children of primary grades are becom- 
ing familiar with the life and customs 
of those in other lands through songs, 
games, stories, books and other infor- 
mal methods. This emphasis on geo- 
graphic understanding is being espe- 
cially stressed in the intermediate and 
upper elementary grades. Children be- 
gin to learn the history and geography 
of their own state as early as the fourth 
grade in many schools. Special studies 
of current events are also part of the 
study program. California, Florida, 
New York, Texas, Maryland, South 
Carolina, and Nebraska are among the 
states which have developed flexible 
social studies programs to meet the 
needs of children in this technological 
age. Many of the programs are de- 
scribed in detail in this government 
report. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, by Dr. Wilhelmina Hill. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 50 cents. 


SCIENCE AND MATH 
A look at national facilities. Data and 
printed tables analyzing the availabil- 
ity and utilization of classroom facili- 
ties and equipment in the field of 
science and mathematics instruction 
have been published by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. The book aims at 
pointing the way to effective use of 
funds now available for science and 
math equipment through the National 
Defense Education Act, and promot- 
ing improved teaching of the two sub- 
jects. The sampling covered 928 jun- 
ior-senior and four-year high school 
systems. A cross-section of 2,293 math 
teachers and 2,210 science teachers 
across the nation were interviewed 
for the report. 

Sections are presented on impro- 


vised facilities, use of classrooms, 
available equipment, and funds for 
equipment purchase. A list of the 
most valuable teaching aids is re. 
viewed along with methods of obtain- 
ing and using visual aids. Library fa- 
cility problems and teacher interest are 
also discussed. A bibliography offers 
sources of study references and a 26- 
page appendix presents the actual 
printed questionnaires used. 


GENERAL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT, 
by Obourn, Koelsche, Brown and 
Snader, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 70 pages. 
30¢. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Research bibliography. Studies on 
higher education, completed since 
1950, are reviewed and annotated in 
this second issue of the U. S. Office of 
Education’s publication on the subject. 
A third issue will be published just as 
soon as the Office can process the more 
than 1,000 studies submitted by col- 
leges and universities since the second 
number rolled off the presses. Ulti- 
mately, these publications will provide 
a comprehensive, accurate and up-to- 
date reference source on studies that 
have been done in the last decade on 
problems of higher education. 


REPORTER: CLEARINGHOUSE OF STUDIES 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION, by Winslow R. 
Hatch and Ann Bennet. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
55 pages. 40 cents. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Elementary school instruction. Teach- 
ing foreign languages to academically 
talented grade school students is the 
subject of this 96-page report by the 
National Education Association and 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. The book gives a complete 
outline for a 10-year foreign language 
program beginning in the third grade. 
Graphs of development through 
grades of reading and writing experi- 
ence, knowledge of language structure, 
continued on page 17 
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Panel-Wall Construction 
Makes Armco Steel Buildings 
Your Best School Investment 


They Are Good-Looking . . . Yet Low In Cost 


Compare Armco Buildings with any other type of construction. 
You save time and money—and equally important, you get classic, 
modern appearance with STEELOX® Panel Walls. In gymnasiums 
and other large buildings up to 120 feet wide, you get the new 
Sculptured STEELOx Panel Wall—with a handsome shadow effect. 
For smaller space needs you can choose from several Armco 
Building models, featuring regular STEELOx Wall Panel—pro- 
viding smooth exterior walls. Write us for full information—or 
use the handy coupon. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
6630 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PROD CTS, INC. 
6630 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio : 


Send 16-page color catalog on Armco Steel Buildings. We are considering ; 
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the following school construction: 
Name Title 





Organization 
Street 
City 
Zone State 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DiviSiONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division * The National 
Supply Company * The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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alkboard 
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ANY chalkboard will give better, 
longer service if given proper care. For 
example, under no circumstances should 
oil or oily rags be used to clean chalk- 
boards. Cleaners or chalkboard cloths 
impregnated with kerosene, caustic soda 
or any harsh chemicals should be 
avoided. Wash chalkboards only when 
necessary and then use clear water, rinse 
with clear water and dry thoroughly. Dry 
cleaning with an eraser followed by 
cleaning with a chamois or soft cloth 
is easiest and best—helps to prevent 
“chalkboard glare” and ‘‘gray effect’ 








Do not use crayons, or colored chalk 
not designed for chalkboards. Do not 
use cellulose tape to fasten papers to 
the board. (Never use fixative sprays, 
adhesives nor paints.) Be sure that 
erasers are cleaned regularly so that 
they actually erase instead of putting 
chalk dust back on the board. New chalk- 
board should be properly “broken-in”. 
Use a good grade of chalk to assure 
more “mileage” and better erasing. 


These and other helpful hints are 
contained in a booklet free to teachers, 
principals, custodians, school boards. 


Send for your FREE 
copy, "The Care and 
Cleaning of Chalk- 
boards". Give name, 
school and address. 


To Insure Top Perform- 
ance—Specify and Buy 


— Weber Costello Rye skein 


Chalkboards, Chalks 
and Erasers! 


SINCE 1896 
WORLD'S FINEST 


Weber Costello Company 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of: CHALKBOARDS, CHALK, 
ERASERS, "ART MATERIAL, MAPS, GLOBES. 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 


A guide to useful information 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Social studies. Now elementary school 
youngsters are learning about the 
world at an earlier age than ever be- 
fore. This is the conclusion drawn by 
the office of education from informa- 
tion obtained from state and local 
school systems, professional organiza- 
tions and colleges and universities. 
Children of primary grades are becom- 
ing familiar with the life and customs 
of those in other lands through songs, 
games, stories, books and other infor- 
mal methods. This emphasis on geo- 
graphic understanding is being espe- 
cially stressed in the intermediate and 
upper elementary grades. Children be- 
gin to learn the history and geography 
of their own state as early as the fourth 
grade in many schools. Special studies 
of current events are also part of the 
study program. California, Florida, 
New York, Texas, Maryland, South 
Carolina, and Nebraska are among the 
states which have developed flexible 
social studies programs to meet the 
needs of children in this technological 
age. Many of the programs are de- 
scribed in detail in this government 
report. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, by Dr. Wilhelmina Hill. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 50 cents. 


SCIENCE AND MATH 
A look at national facilities. Data and 
printed tables analyzing the availabil- 
ity and utilization of classroom facili- 
ties and equipment in the field of 
science and mathematics instruction 
have been published by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. The book aims at 
pointing the way to effective use of 
funds now available for science and 
math equipment through the National 
Defense Education Act, and promot- 
ing improved teaching of the two sub- 
jects. The sampling covered 928 jun- 
ior-senior and four-year high school 
systems. A cross-section of 2,293 math 
teachers and 2,210 science teachers 
across the nation were interviewed 
for the report. 

Sections are presented on impro- 


vised facilities, use of classrooms, 
available equipment, and funds for 
equipment purchase. A list of the 
most valuable teaching aids is re. 
viewed along with methods of obtain- 
ing and using visual aids. Library fa- 
cility problems and teacher interest are 
also discussed. A bibliography offers 
sources of study references and a 26- 
page appendix presents the actual 
printed questionnaires used. 


GENERAL FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT, 
by Obourn, Koelsche, Brown and 
Snader, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 70 pages. 
30¢. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Research bibliography. Studies on 
higher education, completed since 
1950, are reviewed and annotated in 
this second issue of the U. S. Office of 
Education’s publication on the subject. 
A third issue will be published just as 
soon as the Office can process the more 
than 1,000 studies submitted by col- 
leges and universities since the second 
number rolled off the presses. Ulti- 
mately, these publications will provide 
a comprehensive, accurate and up-to- 
date reference source on studies that 
have been done in the last decade on 
problems of higher education. 


REPORTER: CLEARINGHOUSE OF STUDIES 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION, by Winslow R. 
Hatch and Ann Bennet. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
55 pages. 40 cents. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Elementary school instruction. Teach- 
ing foreign languages to academically 
talented grade school students is the 
subject of this 96-page report by the 
National Education Association and 
the Modern Language Association of 
America. The book gives a complete 
outline for a 10-year foreign language 
program beginning in the third grade. 
Graphs of development through 
grades of reading and writing experi- 
ence, knowledge of language structure, 

continued on page 17 
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Panel-Wall Construction 
Makes Armco Steel Buildings 
Your Best School Investment 


They Are Good-Looking . . . Yet Low In Cost 


Compare Armco Buildings with any other type of construction. 
You save time and money—and equally important, you get classic, 
modern appearance with STEELOX® Panel Walls, In gymnasiums , 
and other large buildings up to 120 feet wide, you get the new { 
Sculptured STEELOX Panel Wall—with a handsome shadow effect. f 
For smaller space needs you can choose from several Armco 

Building models, featuring regular STEELOx Wall Panel—pro- 
viding smooth exterior walls. Write us for full information—or 
use the handy coupon. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., i 
6630 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. : 
6630 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send 16-page color catalog on Armco Steel Buildings. We are considering ; 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DIVISIONS: Armco Division * Sheffield Division * The National 
Supply Company « The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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= and results, from planning through QUALITY, EASY-TO- 0.uUSI QUIPMENT 
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Broadcast Quality TV for the 
classroom. Compact, flexible, 
easy to operate and maintain. 











Magnetic Recording Industries 
The World's Most Complete Line 


Typical of MRI’s comprehensive leader- 
ship are these new advances: 


MODULAR — Economically custom engi- 
neered to your exact initial needs; inexpen- 
sive additional units to meet your growth. 
MOBILE—complete console goes through 
30” doorways, simplifies handling for 
remotes. - 

VERSATILE—picks up live action, slides, | 
motion picture projection images. ' 
SIMPLE OPERATION—easily mastered by 
inexperienced operators. 


NEW TAPE MAG- 
AZINE. No thread- 
ing. No mixups. 
Another MRI de- 


velopment. The 
first entirely new 
*tape-handling 
mechanism cre- 
ated exclusively 
‘for psn Evege 
teaching. 


review. inde- i 
Structible, reusa- 
. ble over and over i 









again. ideal for 
testing . . . pre- 
ferred by students. 
& teachers alike. . 







TRANSISTORIZED CAMERA 

MODEL #334 

World's only fully transistorized self-con- 
tained broadcast television camera. 


NEW FOLD-A-BOOTH. Unified Laboratory- 
Classroom—another MRI first, Converts 
from one to the other in a single motion. 


MRI Language Specialists available in your 
area for consultation. Over a decade of 
Language Laboratory experience. 


Ree 


Write or phone today for complete information about MRI Lan- 
guage Laboratory and Dage Educational Television Equipment and 
other educational services. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
77 


Thompson Ramo sine awl 


A series of helpful manuals and other materials, 
derived from applications and national seminars, 
is available. Language laboratory and 

educational television topics include: ‘‘Human 
Factors,”’ “Planning,” ‘* Programming Guide,” 
“Television in Teaching,’ and many more. 

Write for complete listing. 


y 

















Wooldridge Inc. Z2X | : 


126 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 © ALgonguin 5-7250 | DAGE iH 
divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 
Magnetic Recording Industries Doge Television 


Bell Sound Bel-Canto iIntellectronics DAGE TELEVISION Divisio N 
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audio-lingual experience, and _ class 
teaching time are shown. The replace- 
ment of traditional grammar-transla- 
tion teaching methods with personal 
communication teaching is explained. 
Language divisions are presented in 
order of teaching importance: hear- 
ing, speaking, reading and writing. 
The book outlines six-year and four- 
year-program plans for schools unable 
to adjust immediately to the 10-year 
method. Duties, requirements and 
training for teachers of the academ- 
ically talented are included along with 
a section on administration of the 
plan. Two appendices give complete 
coverage, with special insight into 
facts and specific development of the 
program. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT. 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 96 pages. $1. 


SCHOOL FINANCE 


Bond votes. This booklet describes and 
analyzes seven referenda held this year 
by school systems in Delaware. Six of 
them were defeated. The chief school 
officers of the Delaware School Study 
Council suggest explanations for the 
negative votes. Among them: general 
apathy of school staffs, misinterpreta- 
tions by local newspapers, poor timing, 
lack of unanimous school board sup- 
port, well-organized opposition and 
poor public relations. 


REPORT ON SCHOOL REFERENDA, SPOT- 
LIGHT, SPRING, 1960. Delaware School 
Study Council, University of Dela- 
ware. Newark, Del. $1. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Guide to methods, planning and fi- 
nance. If your district is planning a 
school, be sure to put your hands on 
Educational Facilities Laboratories’ 
superb informative analysis of the 
process of designing, financing and 
building a school titled, “The Cost of a 
Schoolhouse.” The 144-page book of- 
fers printed illustrations, layouts, pho- 
tographs of physical plants and an ac- 
curate look at newest types and uses 
of building materials. The opening 
section reviews the historical develop- 
ment of the school plant in the U.S. 
including the most recent plans in 
modern school design. The «section 
also reviews foreign school construc- 
tion and planning systems. District 
organization and systemwide planning 
in metropolitan and suburban areas 

continued on page 21 
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| ARE ALL YOUR KEYS 
| TAGGED LIKE THIS? 


STUDENT 


IF YOU ARE 
PLANNING 
To BULD A -_ 


NEW SCHOOL “a_i 


UNAUTHORIZED ENTRY 


You need TELKEE, the only complete 
| system of key control. TELKEE keeps 
SEE PAGE 25 keys in order, hides their identity—yet 





shows whereabouts of borrowed or as- 
FOR HELP | | signed keys at a glance. 


Savings in time alone pay for TELKEE. 
The value of the added protection, pri- 
| vacy and convenience is immeasurable. 
Write Dept. E 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 


A Subsidiory of SUNROC Corperetion 







GLEN RIDDLE 





PENNSYLVANIA 
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Keep it outside and prevent tracking throughout the build- 
ing, thereby cutting cleaning and redecorating costs. 
Ezy-Rug Vinyl Link Matting will trap the dirt at the door. 


A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF ALL ACCIDENTS RESULT FROM SLIPPING 
Prevent them by installing Ezy-Rug and eliminate the hazards of wet, slippery entrances. 


Modernization Odea: 
BEAUTIFY OLD ENTRANCES AND CORRIDORS 
by installing this attractive matting now. 
Custom built to your requirements in a variety of colors, 


Snbte cte eee. patterns and lettering. 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


“America's Largest Specialists in Floor Matting" 
2445 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio 
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A crystalline crown for the McGregor Memorial Building...of 


GLASS BY AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN 
Minoru Yamasaki’s new McGregor Memorial Community Conference Center—on Wayne 
State University’s mid-Detroit campus—serves a sober academic function. Yet it achieves 
the serenity of a classic temple, the visual drama of a Renaissance palazzo. This building 
lives on light...the play of it on sculptured, folded conerete shapes...reflection in a graceful 
pool...the luminous splendor of its faceted skylights. The rich, translucent glass used here 
is Blue Ridge Huewhite, one of many ASG glasses which lend themselves—strikingly well 
—to creative architectural treatment. American-Saint Gobain Corporation. 

































LUSTRAGRAY ® | 
is used in glazing Wayne State‘s (#7 
Richard Cohn Memorial Building. 

This fine, neutral-tinted sheet glass 
reduces glare by 50% without sacrificing + 
visibility. Increased opacity from the #3 











outside contributes to privacy...helps | 
relate window and spandrel areas—to i 
amplify the verticality of the mullions. 
Architects: Harley, Ellington & Day, Inc. 












































Wayne State University gains light and luxury 


with these ASG glasses 
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The installations and samples pictured 
here merely suggest the variety of ways in 
which American-Saint Gobain glasses 
ean contribute to your plans. Every 
important type of flat glass — in the 
widest range of characteristics, sizes 

and designs — is available to you from 
this one souree. 


ne Le ad 


For detailed information, see the 
following Sweet’s files: Architectural: 
7a/Am...16d/Am...3e/Am. Industrial 
Construction: 6a/Am ...3b/Am. Light 
Construction: 2e/Am. Plant 
Engineering: 5b/Am. 





BLUE RIDGE HUEWHITE®... 
ina formation of pyramidal crystals, floods the McGregor For other information, eall the 
Memorial Building’s lobby and galleries with diffused American-Saint Gobain district office 
light. Detailed with machine-like precision, this skylight = 


is the major integrating element between the structure’s nearest you... or write: 

two halves. Huewhite provides true-color transmission ? : ‘ 

of sunlight . . . modulates nighttime illumination into a AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION 
white radiance of singular purity. Dept. SM-30, 625 Madison Ave., 

Skylight Manufacturer: Super Skylight Products Company. New York 22 


Glazing Contractor: Standard Glass Company. 
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DOUBLEX ® BLUE RIDGE BEADEX ® SECURIT® RANDEX 

patterned glass patterned glass glass doors decorative glass 

A distinctive 1” checkered Newly styled for sparkling Tempered Muralex® pat- Another new ASG glass. Its 

pattern which sets up striking decorative effects. Satinol® terned glass transmits diffused relatively obscure, high bril- 

effects of light and shade. finish on the smooth side may light, retains privacy. Sleek liance pattern in random- » 
Flutes on one surface run at be specified for increased aluminum trim and Compreg spaced ribs permits striking 4 

right angles to corrugations ,obscurity . . . matte finish for handles are handsomely de- effects. Satinol matte finish on AA 
on other surface. Very good increased diffusion. A striking tailed. Various finishes, sizes reverse surface increases ob- 


diffusion and obscurity. partition material. 7/32” thick. and styles are available. scurity and diffusion. CREATIVE IDEAS IN GLASS 
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Now! 3 Slant-Needle Machines by SINGER 
made in America by American craftsmen 


















Zig-zag and straight-stitch models with interchangeable accessories ... ideal for classrooms 


wy | 
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New SLANT-NEEDLE Deluxe (¢404)...finest straight- New SLANT-O-MATIC Special (#403) ... lets you 
|= 























stitching machine for every type of fabric from gossamer- do straight stitching and a variety of zigzag and decorative 

light sheers to bulky coatings. Great variety of easy-to-use stitches. Comes with a set of ““FASHION* Discs” for addi- 
5 ) 5 

attachments for supplementary work. tional decorative stitches. 


The perfect series for classroom use! 

Fixed bobbin case + Easy-threading drop-in bobbin 
- Needles, bobbins, other parts interchangeable « 
Needle slants toward operator + Gear motor drive 
for no-stall stitching + Built-in threading chart on 
each machine « “On call”? maintenance service « 


Simplest for school operation + Choice of space- 





saving desk cabinets + Rugged construction. 





© wit 

1-to-5 ratio 

Classroom experience indicates a good ratio of zig- 
zag to straight-stitching machines is one to five. 
Students learn everything that a straight-stitching 





machine can do and have some experience on the 


Famous SLANT-O-MATIC* (#401) . .. greatest all- 


purpose machine ever made... simplest to operate! To 


latest automatic zigzag equipment. 


do buttonholes, decorative stitches, sew on buttons, blind- 
stitch hems without attachments, just “tune” the knob. 


For details write to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Special prices to schools. Education Department, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS S ek cue 


*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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are presented and techniques are of- 
fered for student enrollment and pop- 
ulation prediction. The book shows 
how proper planning can minimize 
the effects of gradual plant deteriora- 
tion. 

The center section of the book dis- 
plays a construction information guide 
with layouts of school designs and 
building material sources. Materials 
are graphed and analyzed in terms of 
quality, maintenance data, compara- 
tive cost, etc. An extensive financial 
section discusses marketability of 
school bonds, timing of issues, interest 
rate graphs, and limitations and alter- 
nated solutions to district borrowing. 
This section also includes information 
on state programs for public school 
construction, state bond issues for 
loans, state funds for loans and finan- 
cial saving advice. Space shifting in 
schools, shared and convertible schools 
and group building are discussed in a 
final section dealing with plant design 
and functioning. 


THE COST OF A SCHOOLHOUSE. Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
144 pages. Free. 


SCHOOL LAW 


A layman’s guide. Many of the answers 
to questions concerning the laws of our 
public school system as they operate in 
all 5O states are provided in this com- 
pact legal guide. Discussed in detail 
are the role of the federal and state 
governments in education; the local 
board of education; what is taught in 
the schools; how it is taught and by 
whom; controlling pupil conduct; re- 
sponsibility for pupil injuries; manag- 
ing school property; providing trans- 
portation; and paying for schools. 


SCHOOLS AND THE LAW, by E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr. Oceana Publications, Inc., 
80 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
96 pages. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $2.00. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 


Suburban-city school systems. Enroll- 
ment rates in suburban area schools al- 
most doubled in percentage compared 
to increases in related central cities 
between 1953-54 and 1955-56 ac- 
cording to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. These statistics are revealed in a 
156-page report on local suburban 
school systems, part of a biennial sur- 
vey made by the office which covers the 
1954-1956 period. This report is the 
first attempt to present suburban 
school statistics for comparison with 
the statistics the office publishes on 
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city-school systems. The text, text ta- 
bles, and basic tables represent statis- 
tics from 468 school systems in 419 
cities across the nation. 


STATISTICS OF LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 
by Williams, Bressler and Foster. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 156 pages. $1. 


CAFETERIA 


Paper food service. Here are proven 
ideas and techniques on the presenta- 
tion, service and sanitation aspects of 


quantity paper food service in cafe- 
terias. The 60-page illustrated manual 
gives case history examples and how- 
to-do-it information on using school 
facilities for food service, serving from 
limited kitchen space, and the use of 
paper service for outside groups and 
supplementary service. Directed at 
school executives are chapters treating 
cost planning and accounting pro- 
cedures which allow comparison of 
conventional and paper service meth- 
ods. The booklet covers use of paper 
in freezing, electronic cooking, water 
cooler service, storage and disposal. A 
chapter on special situations gives in- 














for a complete library 





a special section 


a more efficient replacement or, a unit for special instruction 


Be sure to call on us. Ask 
for Catalog L-60 for data 
on our library furniture. 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Shown in photos: a “New Life” 
Library installation; “New 
Life” furniture for a research 
nook; the much-in-demand 
“Multi-Level” desk; the new 
“Sound Center" mobile stereo 
or monaural record-tape 
player for group study. 
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JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


when you want the best... the very best 
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sight into innovations with paper use 
and reviews basic elements. 


THE MANUAL OF PAPER FOOD SERVICE. 
Paper Cup and Container Institute, 
Inc. 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 60 pages. For a free copy of 
this manual, circle number 903 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


CLASSROOM INNOVATIONS 


New teaching techniques. Ford Foun- 
dation has published a 51-page non- 
technical review of educational inno- 
vations the Foundation has assisted. 


The booklet treats three areas which 
received help. Teaching-team experi- 
ments called “Professional Partner- 
ships,” using professional teachers and 
non-professional aides and _ interns, 
are presented. The booklet reviews 
the accomplishments of the method in 
Massachusetts, Illinois, California, and 
other areas. A “Flexible School” teach- 
ing method features variation of class 
size and scheduling from groups of 
10 or less to several hundred, sched- 
ules that allow for large lectures, dou- 
ble periods or larger blocks of time 
usage, and increased independent 
study. A chapter on “Electronics, Ar- 








COMFORT 
AND 
DURABILITY 


THIS IS IT! Here is an average man, an ordinary 
human being, enjoying comfort. If he were larger, ei 
or smaller, he would still be comfortable in a ; “ 7 
Durham folding chair. These well-built chairs | ~~: 

are designed for the comfort of people! We would 
not presume to read this man's thoughts, 

but chances are ten to one were we to ask him 
what make of folding chairs he'd buy, he'd say: 
“This make!" It's a sure thing he'd be 100% 

sold when given the complete story of 

Durham construction and materials. 

They insure full value for every 
seating dollar. 
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Tubular or channel steel 
frames in many styles: All 
steel; padded, upholstered 
seats and backs; wood 
seats. Tablet armchair with 
wrap rack. Chair sizes for 
children under 10. Chair ac- 
cessories include bookracks 
and kneelers. 


' Write for catalog. See why your best buy is Durham. 
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chitecture and Learning” explains the 
employment of modern visual and 
sound devices as an intrinsic part of 
teaching-learning materials. Unique 
approaches to utilization of under- 
graduate college teachers are described 
in the final chapter. Independent study 
experiments in new curriculum de- 
signs and large classes are also dis- 
cussed. 

TIME, TALENT, AND TEACHERS. Ford 
Foundation, Office of Reports, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
51 pages. Free. 


LEGISLATION 


Primary and secondary schools. New 
state legislation and the latest devel- 
opments in census and child labor 
laws have been organized in a 35-page 
annotated booklet by the Office of 
Education. Changes up to January 1, 
1960 are included with sections on 
specific exceptions to laws and ad- 
ministration of new legislation. Data 
is presented with marginal titles and 
footnotes. Graphs and tables are used 
to show compulsory and permissive 
age; minimum school terms and at- 
tendance required; exemptions from 
school legislation, and other legisla- 
tion common to all states. A section on 
part-time attendance outlines particu- 
lar laws on child labor and employ- 
ment requirements. School attendance 
legislation in 1959 is summarized. 


STATE LEGISLATION ON SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE, by Nelda Umbeck and 
Ralph C. M. Flynt, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
35 pages, 30¢. 





Higher education. This third annual 
review of state legislation offers use- 
ful information on recent develop- 
ments in state aid to higher educa- 
tion and a national picture of inno- 
vations which should be of interest to 
all schoolmen. A complete record of 
legislative action from July 1, 1958 to 
December 31, 1959 is presented. A 
major area of interest in the report is 
the section on student finances includ- 
ing student loans, scholarships, tuition 
and other fees. The report considers 
more than 1,000 items including re- 
search and economic effects of pro- 
posed and enacted legislation. States 
are arranged alphabetically and each 
section contains abstracts of legislation 
divided into groups introduced and 
those enacted. 


SURVEY OF STATE LEGISLATION RE- 
LATING TO HIGHER EDUCATION, by 
Hollis, Land and Martorana, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 200 pages, $1. 
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You name it...if it’s washable, FORWARD will clean it better 


Better than harsh abrasive cleaners .. . better than the so-called neutral cleaners . . . better, in 
fact, than any cleaner you have ever used—on grimy equipment, on greasy walls, on dirt- 
embedded floors ... on any washable surface. 

We know because we have tested it against all the leading maintenance cleaners . . . because 
we have seen it with our own eyes... and because people who try it tell us so. 

FACT: FORWARD ends power fade-out. FORWARD keeps on cleaning long after other 
cleaners are exhausted. FACT: FORWARD cleans the worst imaginable grease, grit and grime 
on any surface that’s washable. FACT: FORWARD makes cleaning easier . . . not easy, but 
easier—saves you time... work... expense. Get FORWARD. Try it. See for yourself. 





From JOHNSON/S WAX Service Products Division... Products with the Big Difference. FORWARD—the Cleaner 
Power Fade-out. FORWARD is a registered trademark of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as part of a community education program 


Are courses on “How to teach” important? 


After spending many trying days in front of unimpressed students, 
a substitute teacher considers the case for knowing how, as well as 
what, to teach. Her answer: they’re both important. 


Editor’s note: The following letter 
bears on the current controversy be- 
tween those who advocate the primary 
importance of a teacher knowing “sub- 
ject matter” and those who insist on 
their knowing “how to teach” before 
all else. The writer has asked that her 
school district and name be withheld. 


= = as lama substitute teacher in 
one of the larger cities in New York 
State. I never taught before last 
October when, one day, I applied 
at the personnel office of the board 
of education to find out the require- 
ments for substitute teaching in my 
city. I learned, much to my surprise, 
that I was immediately eligible be- 
cause J had a bachelor of arts de- 
gree. I did not have a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, nor had I ever taken a 
course in teaching. 

I filled out an application. Next 
morning, at 8:15, I received a tele- 
phone call telling me that I was 
needed at School X, immediately, 
to handle a third grade class. 

When I reported for “work” I 
had not had one moment of indoc- 
trination in the job of teaching. In 
fact, the board of education hadn’t 
even provided me with anything as 
simple as an outline of duties. 

But the reason for my writing to 
your magazine is not to condemn our 
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board of education. This district is 
desperately short of teachers and 
teacher candidates. They probably 
have no other course of action to 
take (although J must say that I 
substituted fairly steadily for six 
months and never received one bit 
of in-service training). 

My main reason for writing is to 
comment on the article you carried 
in which Dr. Batchelder, head of 
the Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment of the NEA, said, “The teach- 
ing profession must set and must 
continue to increase its standards.” 
(See “What teachers say about better 
use of their time,” SM, May, ’60.) 
He was commenting on the impor- 
tance of knowing “How to teach,” 
as well as “What to teach.” I could 
not agree more. 


Not a fine teacher 


For more than six months, last 
year, 1 stood before fine children, in 
fine schools, but I was not a fine 
teacher. 1 attempted, for exam- 
ple, to teach the principles of divi- 
sion to third graders. I know how to 
divide very well, but I do not know 
how to teach division. I know what 
to teach, but not how to teach it. 
This is the difference between a 
trained, professional teacher and a 
non-professional college graduate 


like myself—so great a difference 
that I shudder for the hundreds of 
thousands of children in our coun- 
try who are subject to schooling by 
people like myself. 

After I had been substituting for 
a few weeks, I happened to teach in 
a school in my own neighborhood. 
One of the children in my class was 
the daughter of a good friend. The 
mother phoned me that night to say 
that I was known as the “substitute 
who uses big words.” 

I realized, suddenly, that I had 
been talking to 10-year-olds like 
adults. I had constantly used words 
far above their level of comprehen- 
sion, completely neglecting the idea 
of interpreting the material to the 
class on its own level. No trained 
teacher falls into that trap. 

I might add that the worst hor- 
ror of all is teaching reading in the 
lower grades. At first, when I found 
myself facing a reading group, I 
had no idea how to approach the 
process. I briefed myself quickly be- 
fore the school day began from the 
regular teacher’s guide to the text- 
book. It told me what pages were 
to be covered. But I was inade- 
quately prepared to teach the ma- 
terial of the lesson. What does a 
well-informed adult know about 
visual and auditory discrimination 
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Here’s help if 
you're planning 
to build a school 


(or are building one now) 





At no cost. The handsome File you see illustrat- 
ed is yours—free—the moment your district de- 
cides to plan a new school. It is designed to help 
you with the difficult job of selecting and specify- 
ing the materials and equipment that will be used 
in your new structure. 


And it does help—as we shall show you, below, 
in comments from some of the several thousand 
schoolmen who have already received their copies. 
This valuable gift contains 23 file folders, each 
indexed to cover a different area or product line 
involved in new school planning. In the folders 
you will find the very latest literature produced by 
leading school suppliers. You can use the File as 
a buying guide and, at the same time, as a cen- 
tralized and organized filing system for all of the 
printed and written material you accumulate as 
your school plans begin to take shape. 


Not for sale. You can’t buy the School Building 
Product File. But we will send you two free Files 
just as soon as we know your district qualifies 
to receive them. Once a year, shortly after your 
school board elections, we’ll phone or write to ask 
about your district’s building plans. The moment 
you tell us you have broken ground or are plan- 


ning to build a new structure or an addition, we'll 
send one School Building Product File to your 
school superintendent and one to your school board 
president. 


Need one now? During April and May of this 
year, while collecting data on U. S. school con- 
struction, we contacted your district to ask you 
about your plans. If you have decided to build a 
new school or an addition since then, and if you 
don’t want to wait for our next contact, let 
us know immediately and we’ll see that your dis- 
trict’s board president and superintendent (or su- 
pervising principal) receive their Product Files 
promptly. Here’s what to do: 


To order now. In the back of this issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT we have bound a special 
order card. It’s self addressed and post-paid. Mere- 
ly fill in the blanks and we’ll rush your two Product 
Files when we receive your order. There is no 
charge. 


What users say. During the last few months, 
several thousand School Building Product Files 
have been delivered to schoolmen who are im- 
mersed in schoolhouse construction and planning. 
Here’s what a few of them have told us about their 
gift copies: 

* “You have saved us hours of work collecting 
and organizing the literature we use to compare 
various new products.” 

* “First a complimentary subscription to SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT, and now this File!. You are per- 
forming a great service to our schools.” 

* “Asa board president who has been through two 
other building programs, I can tell you that this 
File of yours really works. Have you ever seen 
someone try to pass a big bound volume around 
the table at a board meeting?” 

* “I’m using the File as my portable “office.” I 
placed in it all of my papers in regard to our 
new high school . . . even correspondence with 
our architect.” 


The School Building Product File 


22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 
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AT LAST! A WAX-FREE POLISH 
FOR ALL FLOORS, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
THAT TAKE A DAILY BEATING! 


The floor in the home economics classroom, the floor in the science lab, 
the floor near the main entrance ...any floor that takes a daily beating is 
a floor that needs Contrast® protection! Spills mop up. Scuffs don’t 
show. And this amazing new Huntington polish cannot discolor even pure 
white floors. It shines as it dries...no buffing required. Black marks, 
slippery surfaces, water spots, old-age darkening, powdering, flaking, all 
are problems of the past. Put a tough, hard Contrast finish on a problem 
floor... you'll soon use it throughout the building. A gallon goes a long 
way...approximately 2500 square feet. Get complete details from our 
representative, The Man Behind The Huntington Drum. Don’t neglect it. 
This product does solve problems. » Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, 
Indiana, Philadelphia 35, In Canada: Toronto 2. 


HUNTINGTON 


ooo Where research leads fo better products 
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as taught on a beginning reader’s 
level? How many of us can even dis- 
cuss phonetics? 

One more example: What does 
an untrained person know about 
managing and disciplining  chil- 
dren? Actually, as a mother of four 
children, all still of school age, I 
have a better than average feel for 
this problem. But it’s quite different 
when one faces 30 hostile children, 
homogeneously grouped in a slow 
class. I spent one such day, in a 
poorer section of our city, with a 
heavy ruler in my hand, taking 
great care never to turn my back to 
any of my fourth-grade pupils. 

What’s the solution? Should I 
quit? I think not. It appears that I 
must assume the responsibility for 
my board of education and train 
myself. I must try to qualify as a 
good teacher by studying modern 
teaching methods. 

Most of us have had experience 
in college (where knowing how to 
teach is not a requirement for ac- 
quiring a teaching job) with profes- 
sors who knew their subject but 
bored their classes to tears because 
they couldn’t get it across to anyone 
else. 

This letter is not meant as a plea 
for more methods courses for teach- 
ers. On the contrary, too many of 
us can cite examples of teachers 
who knew everything about how to 
teach but had nothing to say. But 
let’s be careful, in correcting these 
problems, that we don’t let the pen- 
dulum swing all the way back to the 
point where we let adults into our 
classrooms who have absolutely no 
idea of how to get an idea across to 
children. 

I think there are two things your 
magazine can do to help the situa- 
tion: 

1. Try to answer those people 
(like Admiral Rickover) who are 
trying to perpetuate the idea that 
it’s important to know subject mat- 
ter and that teaching methods are a 
minor thing. A good teacher should 
know both. 

2. Urge boards of education (if 
they must employ untrained substi- 
tutes) to prepare printed material 
advising substitute teachers of the 
routine within their schools, sug- 
gesting how to handle a classroom, 
providing cues for introducing com- 
pletely new material, and supplying 
books on teaching methods as part 
of in-service training. End 
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1’ x 4’ PLEXIGLAS lenses mounted in continuous line, 
Ronkonkoma Primary School, Long Island. Architect for 
both schools shown: Frederick E. Allardt, Jr. 


2’ x 2’ PLEXIGLAS lenses mounted in pairs, Southampton High School, Long Island. 


PLE XIGLAS 


for lighting that stands out and stands up 


When lighting equipment includes control lenses 
molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, the result 
is illumination of the highest quality—because 
PLEXIGLAS is: 


@ molded accurately to the lens pattern, to produce 
a precisely designed optical element which achieves 
functional quality illumination. With lenses of the 
types shown in the installations above, light rays 
are “‘bent’’, providing complete freedom from 
glare at any normal viewing angle. 


™ impervious to discoloration from years of exposure 
to fluorescent light. 

@ strong and rigid yet light in weight, resulting in 
safety overhead and ease of maintenance. 


@ crystal clear, assuring full utilization of light with 
complete visual comfort. 


Full details on PLEXIGLAS as a lighting material are 
contained in our new technical bulletin, ‘SPLEXIGLAS 
for Lighting”. We will be glad to send you a copy. 


Chemicals for Industry 


T&T ROHM ¢ HAAS 


com PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


in Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Lid., 
West Hill, Ontario 
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“Nous étudions le francais intermédiaire.”’ 
“We're working on intermediate French.”’ 










“‘Nous sommes en train 
d’étudier le francais 
élémentaire.”’ 

“We are studying 

elementary French.” 


“‘Nous avons manqué la classe hier et 
nous ratrappons les lecons que 
nous avons manquées.”’ 

‘We were absent yesterday and are 

making up the lessons we missed.” 










“‘Ce systéme-ci nous permet 
d’apprendre d’autant plus 
rapidement, nous suivons 
des cours de francais 
plus avancés.”’ 

“This system enables us to 
learn so much faster, we 
are taking more advanced 

French lessons.”’ 






“‘Hacemos tareas en 
espafiol durante nuestro 
periodo de estudios.”’ 

“We're working on Spanish 
assignments during 

our study period.”’ 
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One classroom...one console...five different activities! 


EDWARDS LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


In this typical classroom situation, one 30-position, 2-channel Language Laboratory’s extreme flexibility to include visual 
Edwards Language Laboratory serves five simultaneous activ- presentations, channeling sound for films, slides, TV, etc. 
ities (4-channel models available when required). 13 beginners through the lesson channel’s auxiliary input. He can use the 
work on a master lesson using Lesson Channel 1. Nine inter- function selector’s REcITE position to channel the recitation of 
mediate students work on a second lesson using Channel 2. one student (or a conversation between himself and one stu: 
Three more advanced students work with tapes saved from dent) to the rest of the group. The instructor may pick up any 
an advanced class, recording their responses while erasing old student tape he desires to check, or to hold as a master tape 
practice material recorded by previous students. Three absen- for later use. There are many language laboratories, but only 
tees make up work on tapes saved from a previous lesson. Edwards offers such versatility and ease. Write today for 
Two students use a free period for some independent lab detailed literature on this more effective teaching tool for 
work. The language laboratoryis _ . creative language instruction. 
utilized to the fullest extent. Any EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
number of separate lesson activ- DIVISION: Edwards Company, 
ities or subjects may be handled. Incorporated, Norwalk, Connecti- 
The instructor has complete con- cut; Edwards of Canada, Limited, 
trol over all 30 booths and can Owen Sound, Ontario. Better 
monitor or communicate with Language Instruction, For 
any student at any time. The in- More Students, The Most Effec- 
structor can utilize the Edwards tive Way. ©1960 EOWARDS COMPANY, INC. 
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Regular coffee sessions 
help solve school problems" 


Don’t like the school lunch menu? 
Have a question about the school bus? 
Wonder how you should vote on a 
bond issue? 

Parents in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, can 
get answers to these and other prob- 
iems affecting the schools under a 
“coffee klatch” program instituted 
by Superintendent Robert M. Finley. 

Finley has invited parents to come 
to one of the town’s schools each Tues- 
day and Thursday morning at 9 a.m. 
to enjoy doughnuts and coffee and talk 
over school events. 

Although the schools have regularly 
scheduled conferences, these informal 
sessions have met with great response 
among parents anxious to get an- 
swers to questions that have been 
bothering them. No session so far has 
lasted less than two-and-a-half houfs. 

Most questions have concerned 
cafeterias, bus transportation, athletics 
and grading, but the schoolmen stand 
ready to discuss any subject the par- 
ents bring up. Finley thinks his coffee 
program will help the schools in their 
efforts to win voters for bond issues. 
“You don’t sell a bond issue in the last 
month,” he points out. “You do it every 
day all year long on your perform- 
ance.”’ And what better way to improve 
your performance than to find out what 
parents are concerned about over a cup 
of coffee? 


Continued absence can lead 
to board member’s ouster 


A ruling of the New Mexico At- 
torney General’s office has held that a 
school board member can be removed 
from office for continued absence from 
meetings, if neglect of duty is proved. 

The opinion was written for Tom 
Wiley, state superintendent of schools. 
Wiley had asked if there was a legal 
manner for removal of a board mem- 
ber if no reason or excuse was given 
for repeated absences from meetings. 

The attorney general’s . opinion 
stated that “a member of a municipal 
school board is an elected public offi- 
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cial . . . and can be removed from 
office only by . . . statutory procedure 
required to be followed for the re- 
moval of such officials.” Under the 
law, neglect of duty is one of the rea- 
sons permitting removal. 

“In our opinion, the consistent, con- 
tinual failure of an elected school 
board member to attend board meet- 
ings could be construed as a neglect of 
duty,” the attorney general concluded. 


Salary increases to be based 
on useful study, not degrees 


A master’s degree—or any advanced 
degree—no longer will mean an auto- 
matic increase in salary for teachers 
and administrators in Lakewood, Ohio. 

Instead, school personnel will have 
to show educational growth in order 
to qualify for additional pay. 


Under the program adopted by 
Lakewood’s board of education, credits 
will be awarded to educators taking 
advanced study in their specialized 
fields, making educational trips, or 
undertaking any projects designed to 
increase their value to the school sys- 
tem. These credits will form the basis 
for granting salary increases. 

Lakewood Superintendent William 
B. Edwards, who proposed the idea, 
predicts that it will be difficult to ad- 
minister (how would you figure the 
worth of an “educational trip,” for ex- 
ample?) but feels it will promote 
growth along specific lines. 

Superintendent Edwards points out 
that the new program discourages an 
elementary teacher from taking a mas- 
ter’s degree, for example, in French, 
which has little, if any, value in a 
grade school classroom. But it will en- 
courage a high school French teacher 
to go to France for advanced study. 

The-salary schedule for beginning 





Too good to miss... 


Custodial expense ... Board members in Keene, N. H., were a little surprised 
—and alarmed—when they received a petition from school custodians 
asking to be paid 7¢ per mile. It turned out that the janitors were not 
measuring the distance they pushed brooms, but only claiming payment 
for times they used their cars to run errands for school principals. Upshot: 
no mileage payments—and no.more running errands. 


Custodial uniform ... School commissioners in Burlington, Vt., have decided 
to outfit all their custodians in special uniforms. The schools will bear the 
expense of purchasing and laundering the clothing. The decision was made 
after a teacher chased a stranger from the school—later discovered it was 


a newly hired custodian. 


Custodial aid .. . School custodians in Glen Cove, N. Y., should have an easier 
time this year. Many of the students participated as special deputies in 
a drive to keep their city clean this summer. Hopefully, the idea should 


carry over to the schools this fall. 


Custodial problem. ..Custodians in Morrisville, Pa., have a novel problem. 
When the town’s new school was being constructed, Principal E. L. Caum 
noted that one of the tile-setters was a former pupil with the dismaying 
habit of scribbling on walls. Caum jokingly told him that he didn’t want 
to see a mark on the new walls. Now that the walls are finished, Caum’s 
wish has come true. He can’t see a mark on the walls, but one is there. 
The tile-setter wrote his initials on one wall and challenged the principal 
to find it. Custodians have been enlisted in the search without much suc- 
cess. “We still don’t know exactly where the initials are,” Caum admits. 
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Be sthe leader in DUST-CONTROL since 1925 
1600 Wynkoop Street © Denver 2, Colorado 2 
: Please send ‘‘COMPLETE DUST-CONTROL i 
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last longer when carried by boys. 


budgets are bound to rise.” 





“May I carry your books... ?” 


The teenage tradition of “carryin’ your girl's bodks” can result in definite 
financial savings to schools, Cleveland authorities have found. Textbooks 


Darian H. Smith, executive secretary of the Cleveland schools states that 
girls wear books out in an average of two years. A book carried by a boy 
usually lasts four years. The reason: boys carry books in their hands, girls 
crook them in their arms. The result: frayed book edges and sprung covers. 

A serious study is being made to find ways to make bovdks more durable. 
Rebound copies and the introduction of paperbacks have made more books 
available at lower costs, but it seems that “when love wanes in Cleveland, 














teachers with a bachelor’s degree re- 
mains unchanged. The “educational 
growth” program starts at that point. 

Teachers will be required to sub- 
mit projects in mind, outlining their 
programs for “educational growth.” 
These will be worked out with heads 
of departments and supervisors, then 
submitted to a faculty committee for 
approval. The board of education has 
the final say in the matter, however, 
and could reverse the faculty commit- 
tee. 

Superintendent Edwards reports 
that the new program has the enthu- 
siastic support of Lakewood’s 350 
teachers. 


ae, sees 


Florida court case attacks 
religious teaching in schools 


A full-scale attack on all religious 
teaching in the public schools has been 
undertaken in Dade County, Fla. A 
taypayer suit has been instituted in 
circuit court in Miami to ban the 
reading of the Lord’s Prayer and other 
religious teaching in the schools. 

Five Dade County parents—sup- 
ported by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and other civic groups— 
brought the suit. The parents, three of 
them Jewish, one Unitarian and one 
agnostic, contend that current prac- 
tices in the schools are sectarian and 
violate their children’s religious lib- 
erty. 

The parents are attacking such 
practices as daily Bible reading, recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, and pageants 
commonly put on to celebrate Easter, 
Christmas and Chanukah—the Jew- 
ish Festival of Lights. The schools have 
been joined in their defense by a num- 
ber of Protestant groups in the county. 

The case—which will undoubtedly 
go to the United States Supreme Court 
for final decision—has reminded many 
of the famous Scopes “monkey trial” 
concerning the teaching of evolution 


in the schools in Tennessee. The 
Scopes trial ended 35 years ago. 

In the current case, the question of 
different versions of the Bible and di- 
verse interpretations of the location of 
God and belief in Jesus Christ, are 
very much at issue. 


——— 


Mandatory school sites 
voided in Illinois 


Suburban ordinances compelling 
home builders to donate land for 
schools have been declared illegal by 
Judge Cornelius J. Harrington of the 
Illinois Circuit Court. 

Judge Harrington’s ruling referred 
specifically to an ordinance in Mount 
Prospect, Ill., that refused approval of 
subdivision plans unless the builder 
agreed to donate land for schools. 

The judge conceded that “the prob- 
lem of adequate schools in our grow- 
ing suburban municipalities is appar- 
ent,” but he declared that villages must 
pay for school land, not expect—or 
demand—gifts. 

Under the Mount Prospect ordi- 
nance, a builder was required to do- 
nate for school use at least one acre 
for each 60 residential units being 
constructed. The builder who opposed 
the ruling declared that this amounted 
to confiscation. 

The village attorney contended that 
the ordinance was based on an act of 
the Illinois Legislature authorizing 
cities and villages to make “reasonable 
requirements for school grounds.” 

In ruling the ordinance unconstitu- 
tional, the judge stated that this could 
not be interpreted to require dona- 
tions of private property. “The fact 
that the taking may be for a worthy 
cause is not material,” he declared. 
“If the municipality requires school 
grounds, it must make provision to pay 
for them.” 

Although some suburban builders 
have voluntarily provided land for 
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schools—recognizing the advantage 
this will give them in attracting buy- 
ers—they are only required, according 
to Illinois law, to provide curbs, gut- 
ters and streets in the area they are 
developing. 


Bids on air-conditioned school 
below those on conventional 


In an experimental program being 
conducted in Pinellas County, Fila., 
bids have been taken on two junior 
high schools providing exactly the 
same facilities and areas. One of the 
schools, Oak Grove, is air-conditioned. 
The other, Pinellas Park, is not. 

In original bids on the 16-classroom 
buildings—with gymnasiums, home 
economics and shop facilities, libraries, 
administrative offices and combination 
cafeteria-auditoriums—the air-condi- 
tioned school cost somewhat less than 
the conventional building. 

Bids on the Oak Grove school came 
to $583,400 as opposed to $584,749 
for the conventional school. Recently 
opened bids for eight-room additions 
to each of the schools have added fur- 
ther to the price differential. In this 
case, the air-conditioned addition was 
quoted at $80,682. For the conven- 
tional school, the low bid on the addi- 
tion was $96,029. Total costs for the 
two schools—now under construction 
—show that the Oak Grove school will 
actually cost $16,000 less than the con- 
ventional one. 

“As I see it,” says Superintendent 
Floyd T. Christian, “it is unimportant 
whether one figure is a few thousand 
more or less than the other. A differ- 
ence of $6,000 would be less than 1%, 
and that much difference could be due 
to almost anything. The important 
thing is that we’ve succeeded in prov- 
Ang that there need not be any signifi- 
cant cost difference between schools 
with air conditioning and those with- 
out it, assuming sound, economical 
planning and construction in both 
cases.” 
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Archery miss keeps miss 
from school honor roll 


Is proficiency in archery a proper 
measure of a student’s educational 
achievement? This is the question cur- 
rently splitting the town of ‘Manches- 
ter, Conn., into two warring camps. 

It all started when Charlene South- 
ergill, a junior, took dead aim on the 
high school honor roll. Trouble is, she 
didn’t take dead aim on the school’s 
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archery target. And that’s where her 
troubles began. 

Charlene earned a complete set of 
“A’s” and “B’s” in all her academic 
subjects, but in archery she took down 
a “C.” This, the student protested, 
kept her off the honor roll. 

Charlene felt so strongly about the 
injustice that she took her case to the 
public, writing, in a letter to the local 
paper, “this may come as a shock to 
you, but we’re not going to beat the 
Communists with bows and arrows.” 
The question of whether we'll beat 
them with honor rolls, was not men- 
tioned. 

The board of education is as divided 





as the town. Some members want to 
stick with the student handbook which 
simply says that grades below “B” dis- 
qualify students from the honor list- 
ing. Others maintain that students 
should be honored for their achieve- 
ment in academic subjects only, in 
which case Charlene would be included 
and the argument ended. 

The matter is scheduled to be dis- 
cussed at several board meetings this 
fall, but meanwhile we trust that 
Charlene—undaunted by last year’s 
experience and unburdened by a quiv- 
er of arrows—will push ahead, get on 
that honor roll and beat those Com- 
munists! 
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PHILCO advances the 
science of 
visual education 


WITH NEW TRANSISTORIZED 
CLOSED CIRCUIT TV SYSTEMS 


Visual education, through the use of 
closed circuit TV, is being adopted 
rapidly by schools throughout the 
nation. Philco’s broad experience in 
educational TV is your assurance of 
obtaining the greatest flexibility and 
economy. Philco’s new all-transistor 
equipment is your guarantee of maxi- 
mum reliability, freedom from main- 
tenance and ease of operation. Write 
today for information and your ome 
of the Philco Closed Circuit 
Systems Planning Guide. 


Government & Industrial Group 
4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 





Philco Closed Circuit TV Systems per- 
mit multi-group instruction, with full 
audience participation. 


PHILCO, 


S=| Famous fpr Quality the World Over 
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In the new Batavia Senior High School, Batavia, New York... 





NEW CARRIER HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 
PROVIDES 9 MAJOR ADVANTAGES YET COSTS LESS 


This modern high school offers an excellent example 
of how any new school can enjoy a superior heating 
and ventilating system at less than the cost of 
ordinary unit ventilators. And this new kind of sys- 
tem is ready for immediate conversion to year-round 
air conditioning with the simple addition of packaged 
refrigeration equipment in the machine room. 


In planning Batavia Senior High, the architects 
considered unit ventilators and several popular 
central station systems. They carefully compared 
the performance characteristics, maintenance re- 
quirements, first cost and operating cost of each 
method. Their conclusion: The new Carrier 37E 
All-Air Weathermaster* System provides the highest 
quality automatic heating and ventilation currently 
available to schools. It is the easiest to convert to 
complete year-round air conditioning. It costs 10% 
less, installed, than the next best method. And it 





costs less to operate and to maintain than other 
automatic systems. 


The nine important advantages of the 37E 
Weathermaster System which led to these conclu- 
sions are listed on the opposite page. They are unique 
because Carrier 37E units are the only room ter- 
minals which combine the performance benefits of the 
induction principle with either high or low velocity 
air distribution and the superiorities inherent in all 
central station systems. 


If you are planning a new school, it should be 
well worth your while to look into the Carrier 37E 
All-Air Weathermaster System—either for heating 
and ventilation only, or with an eye to future air 
conditioning. The nearby Carrier office will be glad 
to give you, your architect and consulting engineer 
complete facts on the system. Or you may write to 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Batavia Senior High School has classroom space for 850 pupils and auxiliary facilities for 
over 1000. Building includes 36 classrooms, art rooms, science rooms, homemaking suites, 
music rooms and vocational shops. Each academic department has a conference room. 
Also provided are administration offices, health and guidance facilities, and student activi- 
ties center. Two-station gymnasium provides bleachers to seat 1200. Boys’ and girls’ locker 
facilities also include a team room. Two cafeterias and a teachers’ dining room are separated 
by a large kitchen. The auditorium seats 950. Dimensions: area—109,644 sq. ft.; cubage— 
1,856,000 cu. ft. Architects: Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, A.I.A., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Only the Carrier 37E All-Air Weathermaster System 
offers these 9 advantages for heating and ventilating 


1 Positive ventilation and air circulation under all con- 
ditions and seasons for improved odor dilution. Constant 
air volume from units. 


2 Quieter operation—no fans or other moving equip- 
ment in classrooms, with all powered equipment located 
in machine room for easy servicing. 


3 Superior air filtering at central station—minimum 
filter maintenance. 


4 No costly wall openings, subject to rain and wind 
leakage, required in classrooms for ventilation air. 


& No operation of fans required for night and week-end 
heating, with gravity heating handling the load. 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


6 Individual temperature control in every room solves 
zoning problems; air damper assures easy initial system 
balancing, requires no adjustments thereafter. 


7 Valuable classroom floor and wall space is saved by 
the compact units; cabinet only eight inches deep. 


8 Remarkable new Carrier Air Purifier may be included 
in central system for automatic filtration, automatically 
regenerated odor absorber and winter humidification. 


9 Easily and economically converts to full-year-round 
air conditioning at any future date with simple addition 
of packaged water chilling machine in central apparatus 
room. No revision of classroom units, controls or air 
ducts required. Condensate drains not needed. Nominal 
conversion cost about 65c per sq. ft., or less. 






MORE PROOF OF 
EVERYWHERE 
Carrier } 


(Circle number 723 for more information) 
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What should you demand of a 


¢¢ WhenI report my findings to a lay audience, I shall emphasize the supreme 
importance of the principals of the junior and senior high schools. Their leader- 
ship, or lack of it, seems to be of determining importance. I refer to 


their leadership of the teachers, the recruiting of new teachers, as well as 


the creation of an atmosphere of understanding between staff, parents, and 
pupils. A heavy responsibility rests on the superintendents 
in finding and appointing the right people to these important posts, ® ® 


= mw ww These are the words of Dr. James B. Con- 
ant, speaking before a group of school administrators 
last February in Atlantic City. Dr. Conant’s point is 
well taken—the secondary school principal is the criti- 
cal person when it comes to the real business of a 
high school—educating youngsters. 

But what is his job? What does—and should—he 
do? This is a question about which there seems to be 
much confusion. Depending upon the district, his job 
can range from leadership of the whole district to sec- 
retarial and janitorial work in a school building. 

For example, one principal interviewed by SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editors said he spent better than 50% 
of his time on clerical chores. In addition, supervising 
janitors and taking care of discipline in the school ac- 
counted for another good block of time. This principal 
said he could find little time for curriculum develop- 
ment or other activities of that nature. He left them 
to his department heads. 

In Ashtabula, Ohio, Superintendent R. F. Lanham 
polled his high school principals concerning the amount 
of time they spent in various activities. Superintendent 
Lanham stated later that he felt a high school principal 
should spend 75% of his time in such administrative 
work as setting up instructional programs, helping 
teachers and conferencing with teachers. But, the re- 
sults of his poll showed that, through no fault of their 
own, Ashtabula’s high school principals were able to 
spend just 37.5% of their time in these activities. Such 
items as clerical work (10% ), discipline (7.5% ), pub- 
lic relations (10%) and athletics (5%) took up too 
great a proportion of the available hours. 


Importance in the district 


The principal’s position within the district is unde- 
fined, too. In some, he is second only to the superin- 
tendent. In others, there are assistant superintendents, 
business managers and assistant assistants, all of whom 
claim authority over the principal and his job. In still 
others, the principal co-exists happily with these officers, 
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exerting leadership over the high school with the aid 
of the superintendent’s staff. 

This point can be best illustrated perhaps, by two 
neighboring districts in New York. Each has the same 
administrative setup—a superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, business manager and high school principal. 

In one district, the assistant superintendent is him- 
self a former high school principal. When the superin- 
tendent is out of the district, or when leadership is 
needed in instructional areas, the job falls to the assist- 
ant superintendent. If he, too, should be out of the 
district, the business manager—also an educator— 
handles many of these responsibilities. The job of the 
high school principal is simply to run his school. 

Right next door, the business manager is not an edu- 
cator and the assistant superintendent’s main areas of 
responsibility and knowledge are in administration and 
building. In that school system, the high school prin- 
cipal assumes the leadership of the district whenever 
the superintendent is out of the area or when special 
emphasis is needed in instruction. His job is not just 
running a school—it is really that of the top instruc- 
tional leader in the district. (It should be noted, of 
course, that this principal has the assistance of a very 
able assistant principal. ) 


What is his job? 

The principal of a secondary school is too important 
a man to have his job so ill-defined that it can range 
from being a clerk and custodian to responsibility for a 
large segment of a district’s program. Real clarifica- 
tion is needed concerning his responsibilities, how large 
a staff he needs, how much he should be paid and 
how large a school he should administer. 

To get answers to some of these questions, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editors went to Washington, D. C. to 
interview Ellsworth Tompkins, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. The following questions and answers are taken 
from the tape-recorded interview. 
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high school principal? 


‘) Dr. Tompkins, what 
( y, role do you feel a high 
“~ school principal should 

play? What's his job? 


TOMPKINS: The secondary school 
principal should be the educational 
leader in his school. He should be 
concerned with program, personnel, 
and services. When we talk about 
program, we mean the program of 
instruction. That involves curricu- 
lum, content, scope and, of course, 
curriculum organization. It doesn’t 
mean that he is the leader in all of 
these activities, but rather that he 
works with the staff in the develop- 
ment of program, in the develop- 
ment of standards for performance, 
and in the development of standards 
and quality of service to the stu- 
dents in the school. Personnel, of 
course, is a key responsibility. 


Q. When you talk of personnel, 
what do you mean? Is this the hir- 
ing of janitors and secretaries as 
well as teachers? 

TOMPKINS: I wasn’t thinking par- 
ticularly of the selection of person- 
nel although that is an item in it- 
self. I was thinking rather of the 
day to day, week to week, year to 
year contact between people that 
goes on in any institution. 


Q. Dr. Tompkins, should every sec- 
ondary school have a principal? 
TOMPKINS: I’ve never known any 
school in this country where there 
wasn’t a person named as director 


IN THIS ARTICLE YOU'LL FIND 
ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS: 


a 


= How big should a principal's staff 
be? 


= Does every principal need a secre- 
tary? 


= Should a principal ever teach a 
class? 


= What is a principal's principal job? 


= Should a principal handle discipline 
problems? ; 


= How valuable are school staff meet- 
ings? 


= How does a superintendent see the 
principal's job? 


= Should every principal have a doc- 
torate? 


= How much should a principal be 
paid? 


= What is the principal's status? 













er 







or principal. When there is a one- 
school district, and the title of the 
person in charge is “superintend- 
ent,” certainly you might not need 
a person with the title “principal.” 
This, however, is a question of se- 
mantics. 


Q. In general, when secondary 
school principals fail to play a prop- 
er role in their schools, what’s at 
fault? Too many minor burdens? 
TOMPKINS: There may be burdens 
of other duties, but I doubt if that’s 
the main reason or factor. It seems 
to me that it is easy and con- 
venient to spend one’s time on cer- 
tain business or clerical aspects of 
the job and to fail to perform the re- 
sponsibilities that involve real lead- 
ership. Of course, if a principal 
lacks adequate help, he has no 
choice but to carry out routine and it 
becomes that much more difficult 
for him to perform a real leadership 
function. 


What about this ques- 
Q tion of help? What 

kind of help should a 
principal have? Suppose, 
for a starting point, there 
are about 300 students in 
his school. Can a principal 
operate in that situation 
with no help at all? 
TOMPKINS: A school of 300 is the 


absolute minimum for moderately 
efficient operation. A school of 300 


“Principals should teach one class a semester from 
time to time. Familiarity with instruction 
certainly aids the principal in understanding problems.” 


should probably have a principal 
almost full-time. He might teach a 
single class. There should be one 
guidance counselor at least half- 
time and a secretary-clerk. 


Q. You can conceive of a situation, 
then, where it would be proper for 
a principal to assume other duties 
besides the job of principal? 


TOMPKINS: Yes, in a small school. 
This is the usual thing in a school of 
300. I would not want the other du- 
ties to be typing letters or sweeping 
the halls, but a principal in a school 
that size certainly can be expected 
to teach a class. 


Q. You say this is the usual thing 
in a small school. Is this the proper 
role of a principal in a small school 
in the opinion of the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals Association? 


TOMPKINS: I think it is. Further- 
more, I think that there is much to 
be said for principals in schools 
larger than 300 teaching one class 
for one semester from time to time. 
It should be in a subject in which 
they have a real capability and 
where their teaching will not inter- 
fere with other relationships. This is 
a sort of experimentation. Such a 
principal should not, however, be a 
“substitute.” This may bring unfair 
reaction against the principal and, 
at times, against the teacher. 
However, familiarity with instruc- 
tion certainly aids the principal in 
understanding problems. I see no 
objection to any principal undertak- 
ing to teach a class for a semester. 


Q. Let’s move on to a slightly larger 
school, somewhere around 1,000 or 
1,200 students. How much admin- 





istrative staff should we properly 
add at this point to make our prin- 
cipal an effective leader? 


TOMPKINS: Ideally there should be 
a full-time principal and a full-time 
assistant principal—who, perhaps, 
has some responsibility for instruc- 
tion, too. In addition, there should be 
three guidance counselors. There 
should be a minimum of four, and 
possibly five, on the secretarial-cleri- 
cal staff. This would depend some- 
what on the number of students going 
on to colleges. The size of the clerical 
staff can also be affected by the legal 
structure under which the district 
works. Some states require a great 
amount of legal reporting, attend- 
ance checking and that type of thing 
which other states do not. These ob- 
viously are time-consuming. 


Q. How about other help, not 
directly on the principal’s staff? 


TOMPKINS: The principal, of course, 
is in charge of his building, so all of 
the custodial personnel and food 
service personnel would be, partial- 
ly at least, under his supervision. 
Depending upon how much super- 
vision he is expected to give them, 
there might be a head custodian 
and a cafeteria director on the 
school staff, but often these people 
are attached directly to the central 
administrative staff of the district. 


What kind of staff is 
Q necessary in a large 

school—say one with 
2,000 or more students? 
TOMPKINS: I would think that in a 
school that size you would have 


four full-time assistants to the prin- 
cipal, whether that was their title or 
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whether they were called deans or 
curriculum advisors. There should be 
one counselor for every 300 students. 
Usually there should be a clerk for 
every 450 students, in addition to a 
secretary to the principal. In a school 
that size he certainly should have the 
services of a private secretary. The 
other administrators can easily make 
use of the clerical pool. Of course, 
you must add a head custodian and 
cafeteria manager to this list. 


Q. Does this complete the adminis- 
trative setup in a large high school? 


TOMPKINS: There is another group 
of people who can be of great value 
to the principal in a school this size: 
the department heads. With 1,000 
students, you might not have a 
chairman for each department, but 
you might have four “area chair- 
men.” For example, there would be 
a chairman of the department of 
language arts, a chairman of the de- 
partment of precise sciences, a 
chairman of the department of prac- 
tical arts, and a chairman of the de- 
partment of business education. 
In larger schools, each department 
should have a chairman. I think this 
is an important point. The depart- 
ment head can be an important fac- 
tor in the division of work and su- 
pervision in the schools. 


Q. Then the department heads, in 
some instances, may almost work 
as assistant principals? Would they 
be expected to exercise some super- 
visory control over the other teach- 
ers in their departments? 


TOMPKINS: That’s what they should 
be doing. Too often our department 
heads do administration and the de- 
tails of administration and are not 
particularly concerned with their 
role as instructional leaders. Per- 
haps because they are teaching a 
large share of the program, it is 
most difficult to release them for 
that kind of duty which I think is 
most important as a service of a de- 
partment head. Of course, this goes 
back to the principal and ultimate- 
ly to the superintendent. If the prin- 
cipal emphasizes curriculum and 
working with people and developing 
a program, and the superintendent 
encourages that, then the heads of 
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WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL? 


Because the responsibilities of the principal vary so widely in different 
school systems, it is not possible to draw up one final and comprehensive 
list. The following outline, however, prepared by the Shoreline, Wash., 
schools, could serve any district wishing to better define the duties and 


responsibilities of its high school principals. 


A. General Administrative Responsibilities 


1. To have general supervision of all 
areas in the school. 


2. To make final decisions regarding 
matters of school policy and practice. 
3. To make or confirm all teaching and 
activity assignments. 


4. To interpret policies set up by the 
school board to building personnel and 
to students. 

5. To serve on district committees as 
requested by the superintendent. 

6. To represent the high school level 
in district, county, state athletic asso- 
ciations and in principals associations. 


7. To serve on state and local profes- 
sional committees. 


8. To develop a working philosophy 
for the high school. 

9. To exercise leadership in develop- 
ing and evaluating the curriculum pro- 
gram of the school. 

10. To establish and promote a re- 
search program to assist in evaluation 
of the entire school program. 

11. To keep the school board in- 
former, through the superintendent's 
office, of the total school program, 
including co-curricular activities. 


B. Responsibilities in Relation to Personnel 


1. To participate in selection and re- 
tention of all staff personnel. 


2. To assign, supervise, and evaluate 
building personnel. 


3. To encourage all staff members to 
participate in the administration of the 
educational program. 


4. To practice guidance and leader- 
ship of staff in matters of morale. 


5. To assume leadership of the prin- 
cipal’s cabinet. 


6. To plan, lead faculty meetings. 
7. To act as a liaison person between 


building personnel and the district. 
8. To orient new staff members, sub- 
stitute teachers, and cadets. 

9. To promote professional growth of 
teachers. 

10. To maintain a file of pertinent fac- 
tual records of personnel. 

11. To visit classrooms frequently for 
classroom observation. 

12. To establish a professional library. 
13. To report to the superintendent, 
professional progress of staff members 
and to evaluate their work. 


C. Responsibilities in Relation to Students 


1. To assume responsibility for welfare 
of students. 


2. To supervise student registration. 
3. To certify students for graduation. 


4. To assume general responsibility for 
the graduation program. 


5. To provide for adequate reports to 


parents on progress of the students. 
6. To assume responsibility for confer- 
ences and decisions in relation to pro- 
bations and suspensions of students in 
regard to their academic standards. 

7. To establish adequate communica- 
tions with students. 


8. To conduct case conferences. 


D. Building Administration 


1. To prepare the schedule of classes. 
2. To coordinate plans for building al- 


terations and additions. 


3. To coordinate activities of depart- 
ments, areas, and groups to promote 
efficiency and harmony. ° 


E. Responsibilities in Regard to Public Relations 


1. To guide and lead building person- 


nel in public relations activities. 


2. To publicize and interpret school 
policy and practice. 


3. To serve as liaison between visitors 
to the building and school personnel. 
4. To pass on the accyracy and effect 
of releases to the press. 
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departments or the heads of areas 
will follow through. But where that 
doesn’t occur, the head of the de- 
partment is going to perform in the 
expected manner that is indicated by 
the principal. In other words, he 
will allow himself to bog down in 
administrative detail. 


Q. Then this is a matter of the 
principal’s leadership? 

TOMPKINS: Our whole problem is 
leadership. We all agree that the 
role of the principal is “leader in in- 
struction.” We haven’t always fol- 
lowed through and made sure that 
the principal and those assigned to 
help him in the instructional field, 
are really playing that role. Too 


often they are collecting books and 
returning them, making sure that 
the right textbooks are adopted, and 
not serving as true supervisors of in- 
struction. 


You say that leader- 
QO ship is of supreme im- 

portance. As leader in 
his school, should the prin- 
cipal have a role in hiring 
teachers and others who 
serve under him? 
TOMPKINS: The usual procedure is 
for the superintendent to ask the 


principal to recommend a person he 
would like to have. This means that 


the principal—and even the depart- 
ment chairmen and assistant princi- 
pals—have to scout around and 
find competent people. It is impor- 
tant to involve people all along the 
line. The principal must have an 
important role in the employing of 
the personnel he is to supervise. 


Q. Again along the lines of leader- 
ship, does the principal have re- 
sponsibility for in-service training 
in his school, or is this better left to 
a curriculum director or assistant 
superintendent? 
TOMPKINS: The curriculum direc- 
tor is a staff person and not a line 
authority. I know there is a lot to be 
continued on page 84 





HOW A SUPERINTENDENT SEES THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


To find out how a superintendent 
views the secondary school princi- 
pal, sCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors 
asked Dr. Ernest G. Lake, superin- 
tendent of the Fullerton, Calif., 
Union High School District for his 
comments. Dr. Lake has five high 
schools under his jurisdiction. 


QUESTION: Dr. Lake, in your 
view, just what is the role of the 
secondary school principal? 

LAKE: Let’s start by saying that he 
is an educational leader. That does 
not mean that he spends all his time, 
or even a very large share of his 
time, primarily directing instruc- 
tion. 

As I see it, the high school prin- 
cipal has to look at himself first and 
see what roles he can best fill. Then 
he must decide what roles he might 
assign to assistants who happen to 
be particularly versatile in other 
areas. 

Recently, we have had under con- 
sideration the reorganization of a 
number of our high schools’ admin- 
istrative structures. We first of all 
looked at the principal—had him 
look at himself—to see what he 


could probably do best. As you do 
this, you realize that in a particular 
high school there are many different 
administrative functions. You have 
the function of the instructional 
leader. You have the role of man- 
aging extracurricular activities and 
organizing the many special serv- 
ices that are offered to students— 
such as in guidance and in health. 
There is the business management 
role. 

I think you must have someone 
responsible for each of these func- 
tions. The principal can be the gen- 
eral manager to whom each person 
assigned to a segment of the ad- 
ministration reports. Or, he may 
take a segment himself and spend 
more time on it than on some other. 
For example, he might spend more 
time in instruction than in business 
management. It depends on the per- 
son himself. 


QUESTION: Would you, as a su- 
perintendent, hire a man as a prin- 
cipal who was going to spend most 
of his time on the business manage- 
ment aspects—or would you de- 
mand that the instructional affairs 
be his primary area of concern? 





LAKE: [ think we have to go back 
to the chief concern of the high 
school, which is primarily instruc- 
tion. Should the particular principal 
be a better generalist, it might be 
wise to make sure you have a very 
able person working with him in the 
areas of instruction. That person 
could be a Dean of Instruction, a 
Coordinator of Instruction, but he 
should have time available to do a 
complete job. 


QUESTION: Now you're compar- 
ing the generalist and the man who 
is particularly interested in instruc- 
tion. How about a principal who is 
not a generalist but whose main in- 
terest is in business management? 


LAKE: No, it wouldn’t work! Instruc- 
tion must still be his main concern. 
He may approach it in different 
ways. He may have a general grasp 
of the whole situation, with a spe- 
cialist to lean on in that one area, 
but he can never divorce himself 
from instruction. What you're ask- 
ing is: Would I want a principal 
who spent most of his time on trans- 
portation, maintenance, or public 
relations? My answer to that would 
be “no.” 
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How to tap 


community resources 
for your schools 


= = «# Most schools are squan- 
dering one of their best and least 
expensive resources—the talents 
available in their own communities. 
Ask yourself what your school are 
doing to make use of the tremen- 
dous resources available to them in 
their own local area. How often are 
businessmen, lawyers, farmers, in- 
dustrialists, scientists or artists 
asked to make a contribution to 
your schools? 

Local industries may be able to 
bring alive to students the story of 
manufacturing. Artists, writers, ac- 
tors or dancers can easily spark the 
cultural pursuits of your district’s 
youngsters. Scientists can often bol- 
ster a whole area in the program of 
your schools. 

This kind of help is available to 
almost every school district—large 
or small, rural or urban. But most 
of them fail to take advantage of it. 
Why? 

Principally, the answer lies in 
their approach. Many districts ig- 
nore their localities altogether, pre- 
ferring not to get involved. Others 
send out occasional questionnaires, 
asking parents and others to list 
their talents and skills and to indi- 
cate whether they would be willing 
to make them available to the 






Most districts know about available community resources, but few take full 
advantage of them. Here’s how schools in Nashville, Tenn., are using all these 
free materials through a carefully structured program. 


schools. The answers are then care- 
fully filed away, and seldom, if 
ever, used. 

Sometimes the schools are not at 
fault. So many replies are received 
that it’s almost impossible to make 
use of them all. Often the volun- 
teers are not genuinely able to make 
a contribution and schools are un- 
willing to offend them. So the offer 
of services is never followed up. 


A program that works 


In Nashville, Tenn., the city 
schools have been using the right 
approach—with startling success. 
Since the program was inaugurated 
in 1957, the city’s school children 
have visited concert halls, art gal- 
leries, factories, universities, radio 
and TV stations, newspaper offices, 
government buildings, firehouses, 
museums, hospitals, churches and a 
host of other places related to the 
subjects they study. 

In fact, more than half of the 
system’s teachers and principals re- 
ported that they had turned to the 
community in some way to supple- 
ment their own teaching efforts dur- 
ing the first full year of the pro- 
gram. Every one of the system’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
made some use of community re- 
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sources during that year. And 341 
of the system’s teachers took their 
classes on periodic field trips to il- 
lustrate some aspect of the lessons 
they were conducting. 

Nashville has a population of 
175,000 and a total of 47 public 
schools. The problems of coordi- 
nating the needs of so many schools 
with the available services in a city 
so large are enormous. What was 
done there could be done just as 
well in a smaller district. 

Since the ratio of willing, tal- 
ented citizens is about the same in 
small communities as it is in large 
cities, the chances are that a com- 
munity study effort would prove 
much simpler in a less populated 
district. With far smaller popula- 
tions to canvass and lesser numbers 


RESOURCE PERSONS 


of industries and organizations to 
deal with, the task in a small dis- 
trict is, if anything, easier. 

It isn’t hard to understand why. 
Prominent business, civic and reli- 
gious leaders are known on sight to 
almost everyone in the community. 
Local industries, since they are 
fewer in number, are familiar by 
name and location to most resi- 
dents. The whole task of identify- 
ing and investigating potential re- 
sources is far less complex. 

But the fact that a district is lo- 
cated in a small, tightly knit com- 
munity is no guarantee that its 
search for local resources will auto- 
matically succeed. Still crucial to 
an effective program is careful or- 
ganization and a thoroughly struc- 
tured approach. 


Why have Nashville’s schools 
succeeded where so many others 
failed? Because school officials did 
not begin with a “shotgun” ques- 
tionnaire distributed almost at ran- 
dom to great numbers of the city’s 
residents. This might have brought 
in some useful information. But 
chances are, it would have missed 
a great many other sources of valu- 
able material, too. Moreover, when 
a district asks its citizens to volun- 
teer their services and then fails to 
follow up on its appeal, it can 
create a great deal of ill will in- 
stead. 

Nashville school officials decided 
to ask an existing advisory group of 
school and community leaders to 
undertake, a full-scale community 
study. This group defined 17 areas 


Here is a sample page of the bulletin prepared for Nashville’s teachers 
listing available resource persons in the community, by subject areas, 











SUBJECT 


Painting and 
Sculpture 


Theater and 
Dance 





Commercial Art |Mr. J. A. Furlow 





oes 
NAME OF PERSON {TITLE ADDRESS TYPE OF HELP GRADE LEVEL 
FOR WHICH FOR WHICH 
RECOMMENDED RECOMMENDED 
Mr. Ernie Kellar Announcer WSM-TV, 14th Av., S. |Use of student | Any 
talent on TV shows | 
Mr. Walter Sharp Chairman, Fine | Vanderbilt Univ. City-wide music Adults 
Arts Dept. activities 
Dr. Irving Wolfe Prof. of Music |Peabody College Music Education Any 
Mr. John W. Work — |Prof. of Music | Fisk Univ. Folk music Any 
Mr. P. M. Crouch Director Children’s Museum Nature, science, Any 
and art 
Mr. T. R. Griffith Teacher Peabody College Painting 10-12 
Mrs. Clara Hieronymus|Art & Drama __|Nash. Tennessean Art 10-12 
Critic 
Mr. Myron King Lyzon Studio 411 Thompson Lane_ /|Prints & Framing 10-12 
Mrs. Louise LeQuire Art Reviewer Nash. Banner Art 10-12 
Mr. Puryear Mims Instructor of Vanderbilt Univ. Sculpture 10-12 
Sculpture Architecture 
Mr. Wm. J. Alder Life Member, 2001 Beechwood Av. |Drama & Theater 10-12 
. Com. Playhouse 
Mrs. Martha Brush Creative 1148 Brookwood Le. |Creative Dramatics 1-6 
Dramatics Con. 
Mrs. Marjory Bunyard | Asst. Prof. of Belmont College Choral Reading 10-12 
Speech 
Pres., Art 415 Church St. Commercial Art 10-12 
Directors Club 
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of community life that the schools 
might study. Among them: the arts, 
business, communications, govern- 
ment, health and safety, history, la- 
bor, religion, etc. 

The superintendent of schools 
then appointed 12 community lead- 
ers to serve as consultants to the 
advisory council. These people, to- 
gether with council members and 
people from the district’s central 
office staff, set up 70 interest group- 
ings each of which was designed to 
explore a different aspect of one of 
the 17 major areas of community 
life. 


How research was planned 


Aware that this was only a be- 
ginning, school officials devised a 
four-step approach to developing 


FIELD TRIPS 


materials for their 70 selected 
groupings. These steps included: 

1. Identification. The school and 
community representatives selected 
a number of local sources that could 
best serve the specific needs of 
Nashville’s schools. Their number 
continued to increase as more and 
more sources were uncovered dur- 
ing subsequent discussions. 

2. Investigation. Once possible 
resources had _ been identified, 
teams of teachers and outside vol- 
unteers were scheduled to visit them 
and make reports concerning their 
real value to the schools. Nothing 
can stop a community resources 
program colder than a day wasted 
where there is nothing to see. 

3. Evaluation. Schoolmen in- 
volved in the study were to be the 





final arbiters of whether or not a 
particular resource had something 
to contribute to the educational pro- 
gram. This technique permitted the 
schools to screen the volunteers 
who would surely appear once the 
study got under way, and weed out 
those deemed inadequate. 

4. Implementation. It was de- 
cided that all information gathered 
during the study, together with re- 
ports about particular resources, 
would be printed and made avail- 
able to all of the teachers in the sys- 
tem. 


The end of the beginning 
In April, 1957, after a full year 
of planning, Nashville’s program 
finally got underway. More than 
continued on page 80 


The list of recommended field trips issued to teachers as a direct outgrowth of the 
Nashville community study, provides for subject and grade level, place to see, 
what to look for, how many can visit at one time, and who should be contacted. 
Shown below is a sample page from the bulletin aiven to Nashville’s teachers. — 












SUBJECT PLACE 


Food Processing |American Bread Co. 


Construction 'H. P. Jacobs Co. 


Agriculture Potter’s Nursery 


Mrs. Harry Howe's 
garden 


Joy Floral Co. 
Greenhouse 


Centennial Green- 
house 


Local Stake in 
World Trade 


DuPont Company 
Rayon Division 


AVCO Mfg. Co., 
Crosley Div. 


Harvey’s 


Sanders Mfg. Co. 
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General Shoe Corp. 





THINGS TO SEE AND STUDY | NUMBER 
Process of bread making 15-20 
Making church benches, 25 
chairs, cabinets; “takeoffs” for 

estimates, drawings made up 

from architectural plans 

Soil preparation, transplant- 10-30 
ing, plant growth, varieties of 

plants, commercial aspects 
Arrangement and varieties of 10-15 
wild flowers 

Commercial aspects of the 15-20 
florist business 

Municipally-operated green- 10-20 
house 

Manufacture of synthetic fi- 40 
bers 

Plant production 10-30 
Retail trade, organization, 30 
employment, policies 

Variety of novelties and other 10-15 
items 
Any aspect of large corpor- 15-30 
ation 








GRADE LEVEL|CONTACT 


1-12 Mr. Bernard Evers 
9-12 Mr. R. T. Vaughn 


7-12 Mr. H.R. Potter 
Clarksville Highway 


Any Mrs. Harry A. Howe 
East Greenwood Ave. 


Any Miss Sue Joy 


Any Mr. Frank Pickins 
Centennial Park 
Office 


Mr. R. J. Foster 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 


7-12 Mr. Byron L. Clark 


10-12 








Berry Field 
10-12 Mr. Deely 
10-12 Mr. Clark Gower 
10-12 Mr. Joe Eaton 
Main Street 
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What is your district 
doing about 


SAFETY 





? 


Unless you have appointed an “official” Director of Safety, you can’t 
really cope with your student accident rate. In fact, you probably 
don’t even know its proportions. Here’s how forward-thinking schools 
are meeting the problem of accident prevention. 


® ® BHow severe is your student 
accident rate? How low (or high) 
should it be? 

Few school districts have any 
valid idea of how they stand. And, 
unfortunately, there are no reliable 
national standards to use as a com- 
parative guide. 

But if yours is an “average” dis- 
trict, here are a few facts that will 
help to bring the accident problem 
into focus: 

1. Approximately 60% of all 
accidents to school-age children oc- 
cur under school jurisdiction. 

2. The severity of school acci- 
dents, measured in terms of days of 


ae 


Seinen 





school lost, can be reduced. This 
has been proved, time and again, by 
districts with structured accident- 
prevention programs. 

3. School officials have both a 
moral and legal responsibility to 
keep preventable accidents under 
control. Increasingly, state courts 
are recognizing that school districts 
can be sued in cases involving negli- 
gence claims. 

The great bulk of school acci- 
dents in the primary grades occur in 
the classroom or auditorium, or in 
using playground apparatus. In the 
middle grades, “un-organized activ- 
ities” (a euphemism for unsuper- 


vised activities) take the major toll. 
In high school, team sports—par- 
ticularly football—and shop, are re- 
sponsible for the biggest incidence. 


There are no surprises in this pat- 
tern. But what may come as a sur- 
prise is demonstrable evidence that 
the pattern can be altered with safe- 
ty education. In fact, the first and 
most important step in accident pre- 
vention lies in the simple matter of 
measurement—knowing where ac- 
cidents are happening, and with 
what frequency. 

Los Angeles, for example, dur- 
ing a five year period, was able to 
reduce its “pupil days lost” by al- 
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most 5,700, although pupil enroll- 
ment during the period jumped 
91,000. At the same time, the se- 
verity of accidents dropped from 
1.94 to 1.4 pupil-days lost per acci- 
dent. 

Green Bay, Wis., a much smaller 
district, has shown similar dramatic 
improvement. In 1959, its sever- 
ity rate dropped to 1.1 lost days 
per accident for school jurisdiction 
accidents, and its rate for com- 
bined school and non-school acci- 
dents to only 1.4. Equally impor- 
tant, Green Bay has been able to 
demonstrate—with a single exam- 
ple—how real accident prevention 
measures produce results. In the 
1957-58 school year officials noticed 
a high incidence of “collision” acci- 
dents that resulted in bodily injury. 
The rate dropped sharply in ’58-’59 
thanks to a program of staggered 
dismissals and recess periods which 
reduced congestion in corridors and 
playgrounds. 


How to set up a safety program 


Since a formal safety program 
can be expected to materially re- 
duce accidents, one may ask why so 
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few school districts are consciously 
involved in accident prevention and 
safety education efforts. An SM edi- 
tor recently posed this question to 
Charles A. French of the School and 
College Division of the National 
Safety Council. According to 
French, three obstacles must be 
overcome: 


1. Inertia. Few school officials 
are impelled to take on new proj- 
ects, unless they’re confident that 
they will not make great inroads on 
available administrative time. 


2. Lack of information. Adminis- 
trators are not generally aware of 
the considerable help that is avail- 
able from agencies such as the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the 
NEA’s Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 


3. Confusion. The controversy 
over the place of driver education 
in the curriculum has tended to dis- 
tort the true image of a safety pro- 
gram. Without prejudice to the case 
for driver education, it should be 
recognized that it is only a part of an 
overall safety plan. 


In the following excerpts from a 
tape-recorded interview with Mr. 
French, you will find pointed sug- 
gestions on how to set up a program 
and what you can expect in the way 
of results. 


Q. Let’s suppose that a school dis- 
trict doesn’t have anything in the 
way of an active, organized safety 
program. How should it get started? 
What’s the first thing to do? 


FRENCH: Above all, appoint a safe- 
ty supervisor. Ideally, this responsi- 
bility should be spelled out by the 
superintendent after the school 
board has provided a written policy 
on the subject of safety. 


Q. What kind of person should hold 
this position? 

FRENCH: We find that the best 
choice is a person who has worked 
in such fields as industrial arts, rec- 
reation or physical education.’ He 
should be a man on the superin- 
tendent’s staff with full responsibil- 
ity for the safety education program 





throughout the school system. If the 
district is too small to have such 
staff specialists, it might be the as- 
sistant superintendent or even a 
building principal. The important 
thing is to have one responsible per- 
son covering the whole district. 


Q. How much time will the job re- 
quire in a typical situation? 


FRENCH: I haven’t found that the 
job requires a tremendous amount 
of released time for an efficient per- 
son. In most cases, in cities under 
250,000 population, it can be han- 
died on a part-time basis. Of course, 
this is one of those jobs with no end. 
But it’s certainly no more than half 
of a full-time responsibility, even in 
a good-sized district. 


Q. What are the duties of a safety 
supervisor? What, exactly, does he 
do? 

FRENCH: We break the job down 
into five basic areas. First, you’ve 
got administration—the collection, 
analysis, and use of data from acci- 
dent reports. Also under adminis- 
tration is the matter of insuring that 
safety doesn’t become a vertical op- 
eration, since it cuts across so many 
areas of instruction. The second 
area is curriculum, seeing that safe- 
ty is integrated into the total teach- 
ing program. Third, you’ve got the 
matter of improving instruction in 
safety. This involves seeing that the 
school and the teachers are supplied 
with available material to promote 
safety. Fourth, you have commu- 
nity coordination. Finally, the safe- 
ty supervisor’s job should include 
an evaluation of the total safety 
program. 


Q. Let’s suppose a school- district 
has selected a good man as safety 
supervisor. How does this person 
get started? What should he do first? 


FRENCH: He should institute a sys- 
tem for properly reporting and sum- 
marizing accidents—accidents that 
happen within the jurisdiction of 
the school, going to and from school, 
and in the home situation. This may 
sound prosaic, but it’s the corner- 
stone of a good system. Incidentally, 
once this system is instituted, it can 
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“Every accident within a school should 


be reported—a potential hazard may 


be uncovered by a near miss.” 


FRENCH 


ser LN 





be turned over to a good clerk and 
the supervisor will be free for his 
main task. 


Q. How can you keep on top of ac- 
cidents that happen out of school? 


FRENCH: An absence is your best 
signal. We consider that a report- 
able accident is an accident that re- 
quires a physician being seen or that 
involves more than one-half day’s 
absence. For accidents within the 
school, we feel it’s best to report 
everything that happens since a po- 
tential hazard may be uncovered 
by a near miss. The reporting agent 
here is the school nurse or the home- 
room teacher, or whoever sees a 
child first after an accident. 


Q. Might not a teacher be reluctant 
to report an accident that could im- 
plicate him or her as being negli- 
gent? 

FRENCH: That’s right. But I don’t 
think that most teachers will try to 
hide a student mishap. It is true, 
however, that instructors are in- 
creasingly exposed to legal action 
when students under their control 
are hurt. In some states, such as 
Michigan and Illinois, the teachers’ 
association of the state has provided 
insurance to cover this contingency. 
Recently, even school boards have 
taken out insurance to protect them- 
selves. But, to get back to your orig- 
inal question, I don’t think much 
reporting is blocked by that kind of 
fear. 


Q. The National Safety Council is 
noted—even notorious—for its em- 
phasis on statistics. Why do you con- 
sider the reporting and the paper- 
work so important in the school 
safety program? 


FRENCH: We’ve found, in interview- 
ing superintendents, that the usual 
tendency is to say, “we don’t have 
accidents.” Actually, these busy 
people often aren’t aware of them. 
But once they are reported fully and 
summarized correctly, a different 
story emerges. The real reason, of 
course, is that you can’t correct 
something unless you know what 
you're trying to correct. 


Q. Aren’t national figures enough? 
Don’t they pretty well pinpoint 
where accidents occur in_ the 
schools? 


FRENCH: Only to a degree. Every 


school district is different. Some 
have traffic hazards, others don’t. 


Some have transportation problems, 
others don’t even have buses. 
Weather is also a factor—you get 
different kinds of accidents when 
there’s snow and ice, accidents 
they’ve never heard of in the South. 
National figures can point the way to 
possible high accident areas in your 
schools. But to pinpoint an individu- 
al program, you must know exactly 
where the children of your own 
schools are having accidents. 




























































Q. Do you recommend a standard- 
ized method of reporting and re- 
cording accidents? 


FRENCH: Yes. We have devised a 
standard student accident reporting 
form, as well as a summary form for 
consolidating individual accident 
reports. We’ll supply the form free 
to any school or school district that 
will report its accident experience to 
us. 


Q. Just how much recordkeeping is 
involved? Let’s take a district of 
3,000 pupils. About how many ac- 
cident reports might it have to make 
out in a week? 


FRENCH: Very few. Over a year’s 
time, we estimate that about 3% 
of the students will need to have an 
accident report filled out. Inciden- 
tally, the safety supervisor should 
read every one of these. The indi- 
vidual reports will often reveal a 
pattern of unsafe individuals in ad- 
dition to unsafe conditions. 


Q. Will the introduction of safety in 
the curriculum be directly influ- 
enced by the findings on these acci- 
dent reports? 

FRENCH: I think you're asking 
whether the educational safety pro- 
gram should be tailored to the ex- 
perience of the individual district. 
You could certainly do that, of 
course. But the overall program 
would be much more ambitious. 
The Council has over 90 titles 
available covering safety in differ- 
ent activities and situations. They 
are an important adjunct, but the 
main target should be a continuous 
safety education program, starting 
in the kindergarten, that gets chil- 
dren in the habit of thinking about 
safety. 


Q. What sort of subjects are cov- 
ered in these 90 titles you men- 
tioned? 

FRENCH: We call these reports 


“data sheets.” They cover such 
text continued on page 90 
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get HIGH FREQUENCY ACCIDENT LOCATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
len Th f T e li h h e ° | e ° © ege 
e e following list shows the principal accident locations and activities by school grades. The numbers indicate 
- the relative importance of each, “1” being the most important. 
hes i i ~—° Frequency 
ur ° wre ete ame . - Location or Activity Class 
™ Kindergarten through Third Grade 
s Sehool Plant TE os asin avegvins «00s s5090 1 
tly fet ane acti ney Sees 3 Other organized games........- 2 
Ww Other organized games..-+.... 4 ee, |e 
n Other organized games....... . 4 Unorganized activities ........+. 2 
Going to and from school....... . 3 
Home Going to and from school...... ‘e 2 
MOR Saccnasveasenas Hidecakasees 2 
rd. cuts and scratcheS......+.+++ nee 2 wmults Pee et ee pvusatesees 3 
Other Cuts and scratches......+. coeee 4 
re- Motor vehicle ...ccccoccccccces ° 3 Other 
° Play activities .....secccsccees ° 3 
Fourth through Sixth Grades Motor vehicle ..........+. cc Ss 
School Plant 
a Unorganized activities ........ ° 1 
ng yt yh 
u oriums an c 3) . 
Basewall ..ccccccceseccccccccece 3 
or esd seesnes : Tenth through Twelfth Grades 
7 t Going to and from school........ 3 School Plant P 
n Home Nee PETTTLITELTTT LTTE 4 
QE concuieanies 3 SEE Seebsaveaenedssoneses 3 
ee — and scratcheS......+..+0+6 3 Auditoriums een cinaoroesin:.. 4 
er ODGTL ccccccccccsccccccsecece 
Pl tivities ..... paeeiedewees 4 Track and field events......... 4 
- I wonweon rere ‘ | pcesineenenneens ‘ 
to Street, sidewalk (mostly falls). 4 
° Going to and from school.......- 4 
Seventh through Ninth Grades BEE: cochencouresebes ae 
is School — am . Other 
Auditoriums and classrooms... 
Play activities ....+.+0e 8 
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The federal government will foot 50% of your bill for the 


improvement of science teaching in your district. 
But the first move is up to you. Here’s how you can 
profit from this bargain in education. 


How to upgrade your science program 
at half the cost 


= @ ® It is now possible to spend 
twice as much as you thought you 
could for materials and equipment 
to develop your district’s science pro- 
gram. 

Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 has made 
this money available for the local 
improvement of science, mathemat- 
ics and foreign language teaching. 
Under its provisions, the U. S. Office 
of Education can spend almost $62- 
million a year through June 1962, 
for this purpose, on a 50-50 basis— 
federal dollars to be matched equal- 
ly by state and local funds. 


There is surprisingly little red 
tape involved and the ultimate deci- 
sion about how the money is to be 
spent is left largely to your district 
and your state educational authori- 
ties. 


How funds have been used 


This 50-50 provision has not 
proved a stumbling block to school 
districts that have already taken ad- 
vantage of the federal program. 
Here is what has been done in some 
areas: 


@ One district in Indiana plans to 
add an advanced program in math 


Title IH helps provide schools with materials that permit independent, creative study and faster progress by bright students 


and science for the gifted in the 
eighth grade. Purpose: to encourage 
further pursuit of these subjects at 
the high school level. Stepped-up 
units in biology, chemistry and 
physics, requiring altogether the pur- 
chase of some $10,000 worth of new 
equipment, have already been re- 
quested. 

® Another Indiana school system 
has asked for $13,200 in order to in- 
troduce a new elementary science 
program. 

@ To improve its elementary science 
program, a third district is spending 
$4,056. 
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ain New York State, between 
February 2 and June 30 of last 
year, 439 schools spent $1,083,473 
for Title I1I—approved equipment 
and materials. (One-half of this to- 
tal was provided by federal funds.) 
According to Dr. Dexter G. Tilroe, 
New York’s Title III administrator, 
69% of these funds were used to 
improve science teaching. Of the to- 
tal spent, $71,917 went for “minor 
remodeling, all in secondary schools 
and mostly in science.” (For more 
specific examples of how Title III 
funds have been spent for science 
improvement, see below, right.) 


How you can start 


If you would like to make use of 
Title III funds for your own dis- 
trict’s science program, here’s the 
way to do it: First, become familiar 
with the provisions of your state 
plan, approved by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

This plan: 

1, Establishes statewide standards 
for equipment and materials. 

2. Sets up priorities for approv- 
ing projects. 

3. Outlines the provisions for spe- 
cial personnel, counseling and ad- 
visory services available to your 
school system. 

4. Gives specific instructions for 
you to follow in submitting propos- 
als and projects to your state agency 
for approval. 


Detailed information on provi- 
sions, procedures and applications 
are available from your state office 
of education or from district officials 
designated by the state. 

Creating an actual science proj- 
ect is more complex. It begins with 
a hard, objective look at your course 
and classroom needs. Alert your 
science teachers to the opportunity 
of Title III and start them develop- 
ing project suggestions. (One way to 
do it—with a booklet for teachers 
now being prepared by Science Ma- 
terials Center.*) 

In addition, have your science 
teachers work closely with your li- 
brarian to prepare and submit a list 





*IMPLEMENTING SCIENCE AND MATHEMAT- 
ICS TEACHING THROUGH NDEA TITLE Ill. 
Science Materials Center, 59 Fourth, Ave., New 
York 3, N..Y. Free. 
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Students watch demonstration of portable equipment in science classroom, 





HOW IS TITLE Ill MONEY SPENT? 


The size of your district has no bearing on your eligibility for federal 
funds under Title Ill. The purpose and scope of your improvement pro- 
gram—not how much you'll spend—are the yardsticks by which assign- 
ment of funds is judged. Here is how a number of different sized districts 
in New York State have been able to spend NDEA dollars for specific 
science enrichment projects. 


LARGE CITY SYSTEM—Yonkers. The science program in a Yonkers 
high school was upgraded by rehabilitating nine science rooms to per- 
mit the introduction of courses in applied and advanced physics and 
advanced biology. The district was reimbursed $27,412 for the work. 


SMALLER CITY SYSTEM—Glens Falls. The district plans to provide a 
modest celestial installation in the form of a motorized satellite globe. 


Cost: under $300. 


CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOL—Randolph. The biology program is being 
enriched by the addition of a torso and head model at a cost of $385. 


SMALL CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOL—Charlotte Valley. The junior high 
school science program will be broadened by the addition of a portable 
science laboratory at an approximate cost of $550. 


VILLAGE SCHOOL SYSTEM-— Dobbs Ferry. Facilities for teaching biol- 
ogy will be improved through the purchase of 15 new microscopes, 
at a cost of some $2,300. 


SMALL CITY SYSTEM— Kenmore. The district has added fo its reference 
books in science, mathematics and modern foreign languages through 
purchases amounting to $1,700. 
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of materials required for projects. 

Suggest that they participate ac- 
tively in professional organizations. 
(The free literature available from 
these sources is alone worth the usu- 
ally nominal cost of membership. ) 

Encourage them to keep informed 
about the latest educational trends 
and ideas in the science field. 





Suggestions for project ideas 


To help you come up with suita- 
ble science projects for your own 
schools, here are a number of ways 
in which other districts have been 
able to benefit from Title III funds. 
Perhaps you can adapt them to your 
own needs. 


Problem: A school district with 
an outmoded plant faced prohibi- 
tive remodeling costs. 

Solution: Title III funds provid- 
ed a mobile laboratory demonstra- 
tion unit for each floor of the sys- 
tem’s two-story schools. The new 
labs have built-in supplies of gas, 
fuel and water, plenty of storage 
area and can be rolled from class to 
class. 
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This Scarsdale, N. Y., elementary school used NDEA funds to buy portable 
laboratories, with workbooks for each student. Demonstrated here: static electricity. 


Problem: Large science classes, 
but a shortage of experienced sci- 
ence teachers. 


Solution: Funds were used to 
buy powerful micro-projectors that 
throw a microscope slide image onto 
classroom walls. The projectors 
double as standard microscopes for 
the small-sized science enrichment 
groups. The funds made available 
by this materials purchase were 
used to organize a 15-week in-serv- 
ice science series for teachers. 


Problem: Desire for a meaningful 
science program at the earliest ele- 
mentary grade level. 


Solution: Purchase of recordings 
on science subjects set to gay melo- 
dies with high rhythmic appeal. 
Records integrated into music cur- 
riculum. Next step—a “toy collec- 
tion” obtained for each class from 
first to fourth grades. Each toy clev- 
erly demonstrates a simple—but im- 
portant—principle of science. 


Problem: Expensive laboratory 
rooms needed in a high school. 

Solution: Closed circuit project 
set up in cooperation with local TV 


station. Science supervisor conducts 
demonstration experiments over 
school channel. Funds used to pur- 
chase a core library of follow-up 
filmstrips for each school. 


Problem: How to stimulate an 
advanced class of sophisticated, in- 
tensely curious students in experi- 
mental, enriched science projects. 

Solution: Individual “portable 
laboratories” obtained for each stu- 
dent. Kits cover subjects such as 
digital and analog computer theory, 
atomic structure, spectroscope an- 
alysis, etc. Industry sponsors in com- 
munity provide leading scientists 
from local research establishments 
for lecture-and-visit program in 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. 


How to select new materials 


Title III funds have been made 
available primarily for obtaining 
new teaching aids and materials. In 
many states, top priority is given to 
projects and materials that will stim- 
ulate students and provide opportu- 
nities for independent study. 

This concept is a vitally important 
one for you. Science teachers are be- 
coming more and more convinced 
that the key to good teaching is in- 
dividual laboratory work which 
stimulates the powers of observa- 
tion, creates a questioning attitude 
—rather than passive acceptance— 
and promotes reflective thinking. 

How can your schools approach 
this goal? Through less lecturing, 
less telling of the facts to students, 
and more independent observation, 
reading and speculation by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Now, with the stimulus provided 
by the states’ priority systems under 
Title III and the development of 
portable science laboratories, indi- 
vidual experiments and independent 
learning can again become the heart 
of science courses. Teachers can 
challenge the talented student with 
projects interesting enough to make 
him seriously consider science as an 
attractive career for his future. 


Evaluation of your project 


Federal regulations, developed in 
cooperation with the state depart- 
ments of education, leave the major 

continued on page 92 
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CATERED SCHOOL LUNCHES 


By RICHARD FLAMBERT 
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Richard Flambert is a partner in the 
firm of Flambert and Flambert, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha, Dallas 
and Chicago, food service consultants 
and engineers specializing in schools 
and institutions. He is president of the 
International Society of Food’ Service 
Consultants, 
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Here’s the inside story on outside help: it sounds 


attractive but it can cost much more. 


= m= w One of the newest de- 
velopments in school food service 
is the “catered cafeteria.” An in- 
creasing number of school districts 
are signing contracts with inde- 
pendent catering organizations to 
take over their feeding programs. 
These deals are handled in various 
ways. Sometimes the independent 
caterer takes over the program in 
its entirety, using the facilities al- 
ready in existence, but staffing the 
kitchen with his own employees, do- 
ing his own purchasing and ac- 
counting, and answering only to the 
superintendent of the district. In 
other cases, the program is under 
the direction of the school district, 
but the food is purchased from the 
caterer, usually in frozen form. 

Whatever the deal, the idea is 
sufficiently attractive to school- 
men to make it worth serious discus- 
sion. 


Why a catered service? 


Why are school districts so eager 
to rid themselves of the feeding 
problem? First and foremost, school 
feeding has become enormously 
complex—and educators can hard- 


ly be expected to be experts in this 
field. A large district probably is 
able to retain the expert guidance 
it needs. Smaller districts cannot 
enjoy this help quite as readily. 

This point is brought into sharp 
focus when one considers the size 
of the national school feeding oper- 
ation. At present, there are close to 
65,000 schools lunchrooms and 
thousands of new ones are being 
added yearly. It is estimated that 
close to 16 million children are 
served daily, and of this number 
over 75% are served Type “A” 
lunches. State departments of edu- 
cation have, in recent years, pro- 
vided local guidance. In addition, 
professional organizations like the 
American School Food Services As- 
sociation have been set up to im- 
prove the food served, to help with 
standardization of portions, and to 
study problems of nutrition, die- 
tetics, accounting, purchasing and 
sanitation. 

In spite of the great strides that 
have been made through agencies 
such as these, the local problem is 
still acute. Even with state and fed- 
eral subsidies, most school districts 
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struggle, usually with success, to 
break even. 


The advances in school feeding 
during the past five years have been 
enormous. Educators throughout the 
nation have recognized the import- 
ance of the serving of nutritious food 
in schools, and school food service 
has become the largest consumer of 
price support commodities and sur- 
plus foods. Dietary deficiencies have 
been overcome and many of the 
problems of malnutrition have been 
solved through this program. In ad- 
dition, over 10% of all the lunches 
served in the school lunch rooms for 
the past few years have been pro- 
vided without cost to the student who 
was unable to pay. 


The caterers move in 


It is against this background that 
the private catering industry has 
recognized an enormous field of 
operation and a great opportunity. 
In many cases, caterers have suc- 
ceeded in convincing school districts 
that they can do the job more ef- 
ficiently and with fewer headaches 
than the district could do the job it- 
self. Here are the advantages cited: 


A TYPICAL 


CATERED 
FROZEN 
FOOD 


MENU AS USED IN 
A CALIFORNIA DISTRICT 


Feb. 29 - Apr. 1, 1960 

¥z Quart Milk 

& Bread & Butter served with 
all meals. 


Cost of lunch— 30¢ 


Children 

bringing lunches may 
purchase 14 quart ' 
milk for 5¢ 


1. All of the burden of person- 
nel, purchasing, servicing and sani- 
tizing is removed and assumed by 
the caterer. The cost of the meal is 
decided by conference, as is the 
meal pattern. 

2. Cost of circulating stock, such 
as pots, pans, tableware, china, etc., 
is absorbed by the caterer. 

3. Catered service can save the 
district space by eliminating the 
need for a full-size kitchen and 
serving area. 

The presentation is attractive— 
but the result is not always satis- 
factory. In universities, where there 
are thousands of meals served per 
day, most of them a la carte, it may 
well work. But in elementary 
schools, and in most secondary 
school districts, where a Type “A” 
plate lunch is normally served, it’s 
a different proposition. 

One important factor is that the 
department of Agriculture has made 
surplus commodities available only 
to non-profit school food service op- 
erations. In view of the fact that 
without these surplus commodities 
most school districts would be in 
the red (school food service has be- 


MONDAY 


Feb. 29th 


Fried Chicken 
Whipped Potatoes 
Fresh Fruit 


March 7th 
Turkey & Gravy 
Buttered Peas 
Fresh Fruit 


March 14th 
Baked Meat Loaf 
Whipped Potatoes 
Carrots & Peas 
Fresh Fruit 
Sno-balls 


March 21st 


Fried Chicken 
Whipped Potatoes 
Fresh Fruit 


March 28th 
Turkey & Gravy 
Buttered Peas 
Fresh Fruit 


come the nation’s largest consumer 
of price support commodities and 
surplus foods), it is difficult to vis- 
ualize a caterer being able to serve 
a Type “A” lunch, including milk, 
for the same price at which it is now 
being served by the school district, 
After all, the caterer must make a 
profit. That’s the reason he wants to 
take over a food service program, 


How catering works 


Several catering systems are be- 
ing offered to schools. One in ex- 
istence in a Michigan district, in- 
volved the use of school cafeteria 
facilities by the caterer. 

The caterers managed the school 
cafeteria for a set fee. No profit 
was made on the food, and federal 
surplus commodities were made 
available to the district. In this case, 
the caterer’s margin of profit was 
based on his ability to handle, pre- 
pare and serve the food more eco- 
nomically than the same operations 
could be done by the school district. 

A California district has con- 
tracted for a different kind of ca- 
terer. In this case, the school is able 
to eliminate much of its present 





TUESDAY 


March Ist 


Hot Dogs & Roll 
Corn with Cheese 
Fresh Fruit 


March 8th 


Hot Dogs & Roll 
Corn with Cheese 
Fresh Fruit 


March 15th 


Hot Dogs & Roll 
Corn with Cheese 
Fresh Fruit 


March 22nd 


Hot Dogs & Roll 
Corn with Cheese 
Fresh Fruit 


March 29th 


Hot Dogs & Roll 
Corn with Cheese 
Fresh Fruit 
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kitchen space and equipment by 
purchasing whole frozen meals from 
a caterer. They do not need the 
kitchen or the equipment used in a 
normal food service operation. 
What they do require is a freezer to 
store the frozen meals, a refrigera- 
tor to keep the milk, an oven to 
heat the frozen meals, work coun- 
ters to cut and butter bread and as- 
semble the food, a service counter 
on which to serve the food, and 
some storage space. 

The individually packaged frozen 
food comes wrapped in aluminum 
foil. These packages are kept in the 
freezer. About an hour before meal- 
time the packages are put into an 
oven to be reconstituted. The heat- 
ed package is then put in a card- 
board box. A napkin and a plastic 
or wooden utensil are put in the 
box along with bread and butter. A 
carton of milk and the dessert, gen- 
erally fruit, are added. Service is 
rapid. The child picks up the box, 
takes it to the table, opens the pack- 
age, and there is his meal. 

In general, the meals are quite 
good and the advantage to the dis- 
trict is obvious. Very little labor or 
equipment is required. Food is 





WEDNESDAY 
March 2nd 


POT LUCK 
(Meatless) 
Fresh Fruit 
Raisin Bread 


March 9th 


Ham & Yams 
Buttered Peas 
Fresh Fruit 


March 16th 
Spaghetti and 
Meat Balls 
Green Beans 
Fresh Fruit 


March 23rd 

Roast Beef & Gravy 
Buttered Spinach 
Fresh Fruit 


March 30th 

Ham and 
Whipped Potatoes 

Buttered Peas 

Fresh Fruit 
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served rapidly and meets all of the 
requirements of the school lunch 
program. There is, however, an- 
other side to this program—cost. 

Individual containers cost 28¢ 
each. If one adds the cost of the 
milk, the bread and butter, the des- 
sert, the paper, etc., he gets a total 
cost of 41¢ to 43¢ per meal, de- 
pending upon the dessert. The meal 
is sold to students for 30¢, which to- 
gether with the milk subsidy of 4¢ 
really nets the district only 34¢. This 
means that there is a net loss of 7¢ 
to 9¢ for each meal served. In addi- 
tion, there is the attendant’s salary. 

In the case cited above, the 
schools are obviously subsidizing 
the program. Despite claims of en- 
thusiastic support of the program, 
participation runs under 40%. This 
is under the average in that area for 
elementary schools. So the question 
may be properly raised as to whether 
the parents of the more than 60% 
of the children not participating in 
the meal should subsidize the less 
than 40% to the amount of 7¢ to 
9¢ per meal. There is also the ques- 
tion as to whether the educational 
value of this quick service from a 
cardboard box is as great as might 


THURSDAY 
March 3rd 


BBQ Beef on Roll 
Fr. Fr. Potatoes 
Fresh Fruit 
Cheese Sticks 


March 10th 


Hamburger on Bun 
Fr. Fr. Potatoes 
Carrot Sticks 

Fruit 


March 17th 


BBQ Beef on Roll 
Fr. Fr. Potatoes 
Cheese Sticks 
Fresh Fruit 


March 24th 


-Hamburger on Bun 
Fr. Fr. Potatoes 
Carrot Sticks 

Fruit 





March 31st 


BBQ Beef on Roll 
Fr. Fr. Potatoes 
Cheese Sticks 
Fresh Fruit 





be desired. Finally, while the meth- 
od does eliminate some space and 
equipment, it is far from a total 
saving. In view of the fact that well- 
designed school cafeterias are be- 
coming smaller in size due to more 
efficient handling of space, the sav- 
ing is actually not as great as ca- 
terers would like to have schoolmen 
believe. We would estimate it at less 
than $12,000. 

There’s no objection to the idea of 
freezing of foodstuffs or to auto- 
mating the food operation. But 
there is no reason to believe that 
these same advantages cannot be 
used by school officials themselves 
just as easily and perhaps more sat- 
isfactorily. Central kitchens, run by 
the schools, would seem to have all 
the advantages of catered service— 
and some extra ones, too. 

In the last analysis, food service 
is, in almost every school operation, 
an educational program. There is 
no more reason for leasing out food 
service than there is for leasing out 
the mathematics department. 

To the caterer who says he has 
a better solution to the feeding 
problem, my question is—better for 
whom: the caterer or the child? End 








FRIDAY 
March 4th 
Tuna & Noodles 
Green Beans 
Celery Sticks 
Ice Cream 


March 11th 
Macaroni & Cheese 
Peas & Carrots 
Raisin Bread 

Fresh Fruit 


March 18th 


Tuna & Noodles 
Green Beans 
Celery Sticks 
Ice Cream 


March 25th 
Macaroni & Cheese 
Peas & Carrots 
Raisin Bread 

Fresh Fruit 





April Ist 

Tuna & Noodles 
Green Beans 
Celery Sticks 
Ice Cream 
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New look in 
language laboratories 





With today’s multi-channel language labs, you can transmit as much 
as 14 different kinds of material at one time. Here’s how Michigan’s 
East Grand Rapids High School has been using its lab for the past year. 


= = oe First-year French students 
in East Grand Rapids, Mich., now 
progress three times faster than 
former members of foreign language 
classes in the local high school. 
This startling improvement in learn- 
ing dates from September, 1959, 
when the school installed its first 
completely equipped, 24-station 
electronic language laboratory. 

Language labs, of course, are no 
longer the novelty they were a few 
short years ago. Thanks to federal 
funds available under the National 
Defense Education Act, more and 
more schools throughout the nation 
have begun using them for foreign 
language instruction (see SM, Nov. 
"58 and June ’59, for examples of 
such schools). 

What, then, makes the installa- 
tion in the East Grand Rapids High 
School so unusual? 

Dubbed an “electronic learning 
center” by the manufacturer,* the 
Grand Rapids unit features total 
control by the teacher from a 
switchboard arrangement at her 
console-desk. With it she can talk 
to individual students or the entire 
class; she can permit students to 





*For more information on this learning center, 
circle number 898 on the Reader Service Card. 


talk to her; and she can arrange for 
them to talk to each other or to the 
class as a whole. 

Fixed to the console-desk surface 
are four tape decks, each of which 
can transmit material from four sep- 
arate channels. A single tape can 
simultaneously beam four different 
languages—or four language lessons 
of varying degrees of complexity— 
depending upon how lab sessions are 
scheduled. In actual practice, the 
teacher can transmit as many as 14 
different lessons at the same time 
to students seated in the listening 
booths. What’s more, she is in com- 
plete control of what is being taught 
—and how well students are learn- 
ing—every step of the way. 


How the system works 


In order to learn more about this 
all-in-one language lab—how it is 
being used and its promise for the 
future—a SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
editor traveled out to East Grand 
Rapids High School to see it in op- 
eration. In the following tape-record- 
ed interview, the new learning cen- 
ter is discussed by Roy Fetherston, 
superintendent, East Grand Rapids 
Schools; Roy Halladay, principal, 
and Mrs. Bertha Bentley, French 
teacher, East Grand Rapids High 
School. 


Q. Mrs. Bentley, you’ve been using 
a language laboratory to _ teach 
French for a year now. What is the 
single outstanding result of your use 
of this equipment for foreign lan- 
guage instruction? 

BENTLEY: I think it has been the 
speed with which my _ first-year 
French students have been able to 
understand and imitate the spoken 
language. In less than three months’ 
time they had already shown as 
much improvement as former stu- 
dents demonstrated after a year. 
There’s no question in my mind 
that it has helped us improve the 
quality of our instruction. 


HALLADAY: I would say it has even 
surpassed our original expectations, 
though we haven't really scratched 
the surface as far as other uses of 
the equipment are concerned. 


Q. What other uses do you plan for 
it? 

HALLADAY: [ have a feeling that our 
lab might open the doors to pro- 
viding an opportunity to teach larger 
numbers of students. We have 24 
listening stations in our setup right 
now. But there’s no reason why we 
couldn’t have twice that number 
during the lab sessions, then divide 
them into two smaller groups for 
discussion afterwards. 
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books. But their tapes have not al- 
ways proved satisfactory. 
FETHERSTON: I think Mrs. Bentley 
is in a better position than com- 
mercial firms to know exactly what 
she needs in the way of taped ma- 
terial. Commercial tapes, since they 
are based upon textbooks, are often 
limited in their content. They can’t 
possibly be as flexible as the material 
we prepare ourselves. 

HALLADAY: And, quite often, they’re 
not even prepared by native speak- 
ers. Fortunately, we have a native 
Frenchwoman in our elementary 
school system who has helped us 
prepare the tapes we are now using. 


Q. Let’s go back for a moment to 
the question of class size. Your lan- 
guage lab has 24 listening stations. 
Is that the optimum number for for- 
eign language instruction? 
HALLADAY: It has worked out very 
well for us. But I don’t know why 
the magic figure 25 is accepted by 
so many as the most efficient class 
size. It could just as well be greater 
or smaller, depending upon facili- 
ties, subject matter and the abilities 
of teachers and students. From a 
mechanical viewpoint, we could add 
six more booths to our present lab 
and handle up to 30 students with no 
trouble. 

BENTLEY: I think that while 24 or 
25 students are too many for the 
conventional foreign language class, 
they can be taught effectively in a 
language laboratory. For one thing, 


“We always go over everything in 
the classroom first, before review- 


ing it on tape in the lab.” 


HALLADAY 
















I can get a much better individual 
response in the laboratory without 
disturbing the rest of my class. In 
the conventional classroom, every 
student hears me work with a sin- 
gle pupil. In the lab, I simply com- 
municate with one child through my 
switchboard arrangement while the 
rest of the class continues with the 
taped lesson. 


Q. But when you monitor one stu- 
dent that way, don’t you cut him off 
from the master tape? 


BENTLEY: For a brief period, yes. 
But the taped lesson is familiar to 
him since we never introduce first- 
year students to new material in the 
laboratory. We always go over every- 
thing in the classroom first, before 
réviewing it on tape. 


Q. How often do you hold labora- 
tory sessions? 

BENTLEY: We have two hours per 
week in the laboratory and three 
hours in the classroom. The day aft- 
er I have explained new material 
in the classroom, we meet in the 
laboratory and review what was pre- 
sented the day before. In other 
words, there are really two days de- 
voted to the same lesson. The stu- 
dents work in the lab to see how 
well they have learned the new ma- 
terial and whether or not they are 
improving in oral-aural comprehen- 
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sion. And, of course, the tapes give 
them practice in repeating the spo- 
ken language. 

Q. What about individual study? 
Suppose a student wanted to do some 
additional practicing on his own, 
could he work alone in the labora- 
tory after class hours? 


HALLADAY: We haven’t been able to 
arrange for that yet, though we hope 
to during this coming year. We plan 
to schedule free laboratory periods 
during the day when interested stu- 
dents can go in and get more prac- 
tice if they want to. These free pe- 
riods may be during the noon hour, 
between 3:00 and 4:30 p.m. or, 
possibly, when the individual has 
a study hall hour. 


Q. Would the student be able to 
handle the equipment himself? 


BENTLEY: No, he could only sit at 
his own booth which is equipped 
with headphones and a microphone. 
The tapes and all controls are set 
in the teacher’s console-desk and 
would have to be handled from 
there. 


FETHERSTON: Some responsible per- 
son would have to be assigned to 
the lab to operate equipment during 
study periods. But a series of tapes 
could be running at the same time, 
providing as many as 14 different 
kinds of materials to listening stu- 
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THE RUSH TO LANGUAGE LABS 





School Construction Services, a division of School Management Magazines, a8 
Inc., conducts a continuing, year-round survey of school building activity ~ . 
throughout the United States. In the course of its research efforts it contacts 
every school district in the country for specific information about school 
buildings being planned and those under construction in the district. 


An exact estimate of what the nation’s schools are doing about ‘apigubes 
laboratories in new structures can be drawn from these reports. Here is 


what they reveal: 


™ Of the several thousand secondary school structures now being built 
in the United States, more than 15% include language laboratories. 

™ Among the secondary school buildings in the planning stage at this 
moment, more than 13% are expected to include language laboratories. — 


These figures probably reflect only the visible portion of the iceberg. In 
many schools, labs are considered an equipment—not a construction— 
item. Though the language lab may not be mentioned in the district's con- 
struction report, the chances are very good that it will be part of a wom —° 


facilities by the time the building is completed, — 


dents. They could all be working at 
different levels—or, for that matter, 
on different languages—with no 
trouble at all from an operating 
point of view. 


Q. Is this flexibility of your labora- 
tory equipment an aid to teaching? 


BENTLEY: Yes, since we have abil- 
ity groups in our language classes 
with each group working at a dif- 
ferent level. Incidentally, I can also 
record as many as 12 students’ voices 
while the rest of the class continues 
listening to taped material. 

HALLADAY: There’s another way we 
can use this equipment, though we 
haven’t done much of it so far. We 
can easily hook up two, three or 


more students to carry on cross dis- - 


cussions among themselves—in po- 
etry, dramatic readings and the like 
—while the other students continue 
with their regular lesson. And Mrs. 
Bentley can still monitor everything 
that is going on in the lab. 


Q. What about the problem of su- 
pervising a number of activities at 
once? Can the teacher effectively 
control cross discussions and, let’s 
say, lessons in two different lan- 
guages? 

HALLADAY: From a_ mechanical 
point of view, she could easily 
control them. But you couldn’t very 
well have a teacher conducting two 
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totally different lessons at the same 
time. In a regular laboratory session, 
the class can be divided into three 
different ability groups with the teach- 
er working closely with one group at 
a time. But the only time more than 
one language could be involved 
would be during a pure laboratory 
study period with a technician—not 
a teacher—present to operate the 
controls. The youngsters would then 
merely be listening in and reciting 
without being directed by a teacher. 


Q. Do you think you will ever be 
able to use the laboratory for sub- 
jects other than foreign languages? 


HALLADAY: I think it would be in- 
teresting to try other subject areas 
involving drill and repetition. Basic 
arithmetic, for instance, or short- 
hand in which students would get a 
great deal of dictation. Office prac- 
tice is another possibility and even, 
perhaps, speech therapy. But we 
have so many foreign language sec- 
tions scheduled to use the lab now— 
we offer three years of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Latin—that we’re 
going to be limited for lab time as 
it is. 

BENTLEY: What you'd really need 
would be another laboratory. 
Spreading lab periods too thin de- 
feats the purpose of this kind of -pro- 
gram. Its success depends upon how 
often students can use the laboratory 


in any one subject. Next year, be- 
cause of the greater number of sec- 
tions we have scheduled, laboratory 
sessions will only run for one-half 
hour instead of a full period. That 
way, we will be able to use our 
equipment more effectively. 


Q. Will half-hour sessions be ade- 
quate? 

BENTLEY: Even with the full hour 
classes we have now, I never per- 
mit drills to run longer than 20 min- 
utes. If I did, my students’ atten- 
tion would begin to wander. Remem- 
ber, a laboratory session requires 
close concentration by all members 
of the class. In the conventional 
classroom, while I work closely with 
one student, the rest of the young- 
sters can relax since they know they 
are not being called upon to recite 
at that moment. But in the labora- 
tory where I can monitor them all 
at once, they never know when I 
am listening in or whether they will 
be asked to recite—or even whether 
anyone else is reciting. This de- 
mands their utmost concentration— 
and it cannot be extended over too 
long a period. 


Q. Have you found that the auto- 
matic teaching aspects of taped les- 
son materials provide you with more 
time to devote to other work? 

BENTLEY: Not at all. The aim of 
our program is to improve foreign 
language ability. To help our stu- 
dents improve, we must listen. That 
means the teacher must always be 


“We plan to schedule free lab 
periods for students who wish to 


get more practice on their own.” 
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WASH and 
SANITIZE 


in minutes --- 
instead of hours! 
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“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 


- - wherever Refuse Cans — Mixing 
Kettles—Stock Pots—Milk Cans—Insu- 
lated Carrier-Dispensers or any Large 
Containers — Waste Baskets, etc., re- 


uire cleaning and sterilizing—It does’ 
the job Faster, more thoroughly and: 
with the greatest emphasis on Sanita- 


tion — Pays for itself quickly. It per- 
mits the use of Hot Water, Cold Water 
and Steam—in any combination or 
sequence — Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 


EXCLUSIVE 


Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 
led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
It Is Truly Revolue 
tionary! 


Write for FREE Literature Kit SM-24 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A, 
(Circle number 762 for more information) 
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in attendance and actively teaching 
whether electronic aids are used or 
not. As a matter of fact, I make it a 
practice of leaving my console fre- 
quently and going into the student 
end of the lab in order to break the 
pattern of “machine” teaching. It’s 
a device I use to check comprehen- 
sion of the material they have been 
studying. By asking questions which 
demand a “yes” or a “no” group an- 
swer, I can quickly determine 
whether or not they have under- 
stood their lesson. When our labora- 
tory sessions are shortened to one- 
half hour next year, this break will 
occur automatically when we move 
from the lab to the classroom. 


HALLADAY: In the new facility we 
are now designing, the language de- 
partment will be in one wing of the 
school. The laboratory will be lo- 
cated in the middle of the wing, 
right in the center. Students will be 
able to go right from the lab to the 
classroom with very little disruption. 


Q. How do you think your language 
program has been improved as a re- 
sult of your using the laboratory for 
the past year? 

BENTLEY: We have been able to 
provide a great deal more active 
language practice since last Septem- 
ber. This has been particularly true 
in the case of oral practice which 
has led to improved comprehension, 
diction and pronunciation. 

The one area in which I haven’t 
done too much—but would like to 
develop—is that of spontaneous 
conversation among different groups 
of students. That’s really a second- 
ary objective we have set ourselves. 


HALLADAY: Another secondary ob- 
jective that I think we have already 
achieved is an increased interest in 
foreign language study on the part 
of our students. I think they enjoy 
their language classes more because 
of the lab. As a result, many of them 
will continue with their studies later. 


FETHERSTON: A very real second- 
ary goal—that cannot be measured 
—relates to our teachers. Because 
of the use of native speakers on tape, 
many of our American-born teach- 
ers are becoming more fluent in the 
language themselves. So the lan- 
guage lab is helping teachers, too, as 
well as students. 


Q. I can see why the laboratory with 
its fascinating mechanical gimmicks 
would intrigue students for a while. 





But why should it help increase their 
enjoyment of language study over a 
long period? 

BENTLEY: Most important here, I 
think, is the fact that the lab does 
away with self-consciousness. The 
student, insulated in his booth away 
from the rest of his classmates, is 
not afraid to make an attempt to 
pronounce words properly. In the 
conventional classroom, there is al- 
ways the dreaded possibility that 
the rest of the youngsters will ridi- 
cule him if he makes a mistake. In 
the lab he knows that I’m the only 
one who can hear him and this gives 
him the confidence to try. Since 
students are more comfortable in the 
laboratory environment, it isn’t long 
before they get to enjoy the subject. 


Q. Have you considered using the 
language lab for elementary school 
instruction? 

HALLADAY: We have a foreign lan- 
guage program in our elementary 
schools now but providing these 
youngsters with a lab becomes a 
problem of finances and scheduling 
of facilities. The elementary grades 
are located in a number of different 
buildings. It would become pro- 
hibitive to transport students to a 
central lab or to provide a separate 
lab in each building. But if it were 
possible, I’m sure elementary young- 
sters could benefit, too. 


Q. You have been using your lab 
for a year now. If you had it to do 
over again, would your approach be 
any different? 

HALLADAY: I wouldn’t make the 
teaching task any more complicated 
than absolutely necessary. The first 
rule, I think, is to start simply. Be- 
gin with listening and reciting ses- 
sions and stick to them for a while 
before attempting to do student re- 
cording or to encourage conversa- 
tion among students. That way the 
teacher, too, has a chance to be- 
come familiar with the lab situation 
without being forced to do too many 
things at once. 


BENTLEY: Careful attention should 
be paid to speed, as well. At first 
everything should be done very 
slowly and meticulously. Once a de- 
liberate pace has been established, 
it can be picked up very slowly dur- 
ing the course of the year. My first- 
year students, for example, did not 
approach a normal rate of speed un- 
til the end of the year. End 
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Johnson Control Systems Are Backed by the Largest and 
Most Experienced Service Force in the Control Industry 


Efficient temperature control will be just as essential in your 
building in 5, 10, 20, or more years as it is today. 


That’s a key reason to specify a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System when you build or air condition, for it is traditional 
Johnson policy that future service is as important to your satis- 
faction as the original sale. 


That is why Johnson maintains the largest and finest service 
organization in its field. Full-time, factory-trained service 
mechanics are stationed in hundreds of cities across the nation. 
These maintenance and repair experts make it easy to keep 
your Johnson Temperature or Air-Conditioning Control System 
operating at peak efficiency throughout the life of your building. 


When you own a Johnson Pneumatic Control System, you avoid 
the annoying delays, guesswork, and inflated costs of depending 
on non-specialists for service. 


Unmatched service is just one of many advantages you get with 
Johnson Control. See your consulting engineer, architect, or 
local Johnson branch office for details. Johnson Service Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 
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Here is one solution to overcrowding: low-cost, permanent buildings. Another way out is shown on page 61. 
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Should you make do with temporary classrooms when your population 
soars and your funds are limited? Or should you hold out for per- 
manent buildings? Albuquerque, N. M., and tiny Deerfield, IIl., chose 
opposite solutions—without sacrificing their educational programs. 


s es oe About the only thing to do 
when growing pains hit your district 
is to build—just as quickly as you 
can. Often, however, the solution to 
your problem isn’t as simple as that. 
For one thing, school budgets fre- 
quently lag far behind population 
spurts. Then again, how can you 
keep pace with zooming enrollment 
when the limits on your bonded in- 
debtedness prevent you from build- 
ing the number of classrooms you 
need? 

This was the problem faced re- 
cently by the schools of Albuquer- 


que, N. M., and tiny Deerfield, Iil. 
Each solved it in a different way— 
Deerfield with low-cost permanent 
structures; Albuquerque with tem- 
porary classrooms on a large scale. 
Here is how they did it. 


Background in Deerfield 


Between 1950 and 1954, the en- 
rollment in Deerfield’s schools in- 
creased from 55 to 335 students. To 
accommodate them, the _ district 
completed a school building program 
which stretched its bonding power 
to the limit. Then, in the spring of 


1954, a builder moved into the area 
and began construction on 700 new 
homes—most of them designed to 
attract young couples with families. 

Several possibilities were open. 
One, very simply, was to cram as 
many students as possible into ex- 
isting buildings, using double ses- 
sions, overcrowded classrooms and 
utilizing every inch of available 
space. 

Another possibility was to build 
temporary structures—perhaps of 
the prefabricated type—that would 
contain the boom for a few years 
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while the district had a chance to 
catch its breath, relieve its dollar 
shortage and see where it wanted to 
go from there. 


What was done 


In the spring of 1954 the school 
board of Deerfield’s Wilmot School 
District No. 110 was divided on 
what action should be taken. The 
new superintendent, Charles J. Ca- 
ruso, had predicted a 28% increase 
in enrollment for 1955 and a 55% 
increase for the year following. 
Some board members, in the inter- 
ests of all-out economy, were in 
favor of a speculative home build- 
er’s plan for a wood-decked, corri- 
dorless package school. Those op- 
posed felt that every possible re- 
source should be investigated first 
in an attempt to obtain a permanent, 
quality building with high material 
standards for the proposed new 
Wilmot school. 

The latter view prevailed and the 
board turned for help to the archi- 
tectural firm of Perkins & Will. It 
literally challenged the firm to 
match dollar-for-dollar the claims of 
the package builder, and still pro- 
duce an_ educationally efficient 
building—in half the normal con- 
struction time. 

The: architects—convinced that 
the board could have the permanent 
school it sought, despite the limits 
set by lack of time and money— 
came up with a four-stage plan of 
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The pupil population explosion in 
Wilmot School District No. 110 
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compact, four-room clusters featur- 
ing pitched roofs, corridors and ma- 
sonry construction. : 

The first four-room cluster, con- 
tracted in July, 1954, was complet- 
ed by Christmas of that year. Its 
cost—and that of the second, com- 
pleted in 1955—was $11.04 per 
square foot, more than four dollars 
under the $16 per square foot rate 
then prevailing in the Chicago area. 

The third and fourth stages of the 
architects’ plan for the school were 
each increased to eight-room units 
by the time they were built in 1956 
and 1957. Total costs for the com- 
plete 24-room school were spread 
over four years—thanks to the 
four-stage building plan—so that 
the district was able to meet them 
without sacrificing quality—or per- 
manence—in its building program. 

Exterior walls of all the units are 
masonry with steel sash and interior 
partitions are of painted, concrete 
block. Economy features include 
exposed steel bar joints, a roof deck 
that serves as both structural span 
and acoustical device, simple class- 
room arrangement and the elimina- 
tion of corridor lockers through the 
use of coat hooks in the classrooms 
(see photos, page 60). The only 
noticeable omissions from the build- 
ing standards previously estab- 
lished in the district are the lack of 
glazed tile in corridors and the ab- 
sence of custom millwork counters 
and cabinets. Otherwise the cluster- 
plan school is easily the equal of 
anything built earlier in the Wilmot 
district. 


In the first two units, classroom 


size is 27 feet by 28 feet; in units 
three and four, classrooms are 2814 
feet by 29 feet. The first and second 
clusters house grades one and two 
respectively and include individual 
room toilets and sinks. 

Oil-burning warm air furnaces 
were incorporated in the two earlier 
clusters, while perimeter hot water 
systems—with finned radiation— 
were built into the larger eight-room 
units that came later. 


What they got for their money 


By turning to economical but 
permanent masonry structures, the 
Deerfield schools avoided what they 
considered the trap of “temporary” 


structures. More than five years af- 
ter the first units were occupied, 
they are still clean and serviceable 
and there is no thought at all of re- 
placing them with “better” build- 
ings. Temporary structures, Super- 
intendent Caruso believes, would, 
by now, either be in need of major 
—and expensive—repair, or they 
would have to be replaced. 

Moreover, with enrollment still 
climbing (it has presently reached 
1,300), the district has adopted 
similar cluster plans to meet the 
situation. The fourth unit of the 
original cluster was completed in 
1957. Since then two new elemen- 
tary schools have been opened and 
a junior high school is scheduled for 
occupancy this fall. All utilize the 
economical features of the original 
cluster buildings and each was con- 
structed in easy stages. 

Present plans call for a new four- 
room addition to one of the schools 
next year and a six-room addition 
to another. By 1963 it is expected 
that an addition will have to be 
constructed for the junior high 
school. Each of these will be of the 
same type of construction and, be- 
cause of the independent nature of 
the cluster schools, the building 
process will not involve the disrup- 
tion of classes. 

With this economical—yet perm- 
anent—approach to its building pro- 
gram, Deerfield has been able to 
get over its first population boom 
and now seems destined to stay 
ahead of it. 


Another solution 


Albuquerque, N. M., took care of 
its enrollment explosion another 
way. Faced with a problem similar 
to Deerfield’s—but on a much Jarg- 
er scale—it turned to temporary 
buildings to relieve overcrowding. 
Its public schools had grown from 
15,000 students in 1946-47 to more 
than 53,000 in the current school 
year. What’s more, according to 
Robert J. Myers, director of re- 
search, Albuquerque public schools, 
the system expects increases of 4,- 
000 to 5,000 students yearly for at 
least several years ahead. In other 
words, Albuquerque must have at 
least 184 new classrooms a year— 
or one new classroom for each 
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DEERFIELD BUILT LOW-COST, PERMANENT BUILDINGS . . . 





This is the center of the Wilmot school cluster. Despite their low-cost 
construction, buildings have stood up well under constant, heavy use. 
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Exposed bar joists throughout the school are an economy feature. 
Other cost-cutters: double-loaded corridors, simple room arrangements. 








School planners didn’t skimp on necessary facilities. Shown here is the 
well-equipped work area of one elementary classroom. 











school day of the year—to keep 
pace with student enrollment. 

An average of 93% of Albuquer- 
que’s voters had approved the bond 
issues submitted to them annually 
for the past 10 years. So getting 
public support for new schools was 
no problem. But the constitution of 
the State of New Mexico limits 
bonded indebtedness to 6% of as- 
sessed valuation, which in Albu- 
querque is 16%. (See box, page 62, 
for an example of the problem this 
creates.) The limitation made it im- 
possible for the district to provide 
enough permanent classrooms to 
house its rapidly increasing enroll- 
ment. 

So Albuquerque school officials 
turned to temporary classrooms as 
a solution to their problem. Fortu- 
nately, a large number of surplus 
army barracks was available from 
military installations in the area. 
The only question remaining was 
how such buildings could best be 
used to overcome the classroom 
shortage. 


Use of temporary classrooms 

The board of education and the 
administrative staff decided to use 
the temporary. structures only 
where their use could not possibly 
be avoided. Then, they would make 
every effort to provide permanent 
classrooms to replace the barracks 
as soon as possible. In addition, 
since makeshift buildings could not 
practically provide the special facil- 
ities needed in junior and senior high 
schools, they decided to use tempo- 
rary classrooms only at the elemen- 
tary level. 

At the present time, Albuquer- 
que has 350 such classrooms which 
are moved from area to area-to re- 
lieve shortages as they arise. Right 
now, two elementary schools—Los 
Altos and Collet Park, with a com- 
bined enrollment of 1,082—are 
barracks schools. They were opened 
in September, 1959, and will be 
replaced with permanent buildings 
by September, 1961. By that time, 
it is expected that some other area 
of the district will be in need of the 
barracks buildings. 

This “checker game” pattern has 
proved highly successful in prevent- 
ing double sessions and in giving the 
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e « « UNTIL IT WAS ABLE 
TO BUILD PERMANENT 
SCHOOLS. 


district breathing space to marshal 
its finances for building permanent 
schools where they are most needed. 


Specific examples 


The problem of overcrowding in 
Albuquerque actually dates back to 
1949. That was the year the district 
acquired an 80-acre tract in the 
northeastern section of the city 
where homes were going up at a 
rapid rate. Bel Air elementary 
school was built to accommodate 
youngsters in the area but by Sep- 
tember, 1956, a second elementary 
school was needed—and no funds 
were immediately available. So a 
barracks school was opened further 
north on the 80-acre site and regu- 
lar boundaries were established for 
both schools. 

During the 1957-58 school year, 
a new permanent school was con- 
structed to house the children who 
had been attending the temporary 
Hodgin school. Home building in 
the area continued at such a rapid 
rate, however, that when the second 
permanent school was opened in 
September, 1958, both Bel Air and 
Hodgin were already overcrowded. 
In addition, home building develop- 
ment was also moving rapidly ahead 
in an area further to the east. And, 
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- . - ALBUQUERQUE CHOSE TEMPORARY STRUCTURES... 





The Zuni Elementary School operated in temporary barracks buildings (top 
photo) during the 1958-1959 school year until permanent building was opened. 


¢ 





Collet Park, a barracks school opened in September, 1959, will be replaced by a 
permanent building in 1961, if legal problems of site title can be overcome in time. 





A perenne sili for Hodgin School was medabenil in September, 1958. 
For two years, the school had been housed in the barracks shown at top of page. 
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Shocking? Yes . . . but these actual 
cases clearly show that dishonesty, no 
matter how deplorable, does occur — 
even in schools! And they point up 
the severe financial losses which can 
be avoided through the sensible busi- 
ness practice of bonding every official, 
teacher and student in a position of 
trust. 

Etna Casualty’s special “School Sys- 
tem Blanket Bonds” are the practical, 
business-like way to protect school sys- 
tems of all sizes. Their modest cost 
constitutes a good investment in fi- 
nancial safety and one you should 
investigate fully. 


Write for 

free booklet on 
Blanket Bonding 
for School Systems 








Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. B-2 (S$) Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet 
“Safeguarding School Funds and Property.” 


Name 


Address 








City 
State 

















FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 
Affiliated with 
Atna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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as before, not enough money was 
available to build another school to 
house the youngsters who were 
moving into the new homes. 

So district lines were redrawn 
again and the barracks buildings— 
used until June, 1958, for the 
Hodgin school—were pressed back 
into service in September for the 
children of the new Zuni school dis- 
trict. 

Funds from a 1958 bond issue 
had been allotted to build a perma- 
nent school for the Zuni district, so 
the youngsters there would only 
have to occupy temporary buildings 
for one year. Hence in June, 1959, 
the barracks school, which had been 
assembled in 1956, was no longer 
needed in that immediate area. All 
16 of the temporary classrooms on 





the site were removed to other over- 
crowded spots in the district. 

By continually studying enroll- 
ment trends, building activity and 
plans of the developers, Albuquer- 
que schoolmen have been able to 
keep most of their schools on regular 
sessions through the use of their 350 
temporary classrooms. They are 
convinced that their school district 
is better served by full-day sessions 
even though some youngsters are 
housed in temporary facilities for 
one- to three-year periods. 

And Albuquerque’s citizens ap- 
parently agree, since they have con- 
tinued their high level of support 
for bond proposals. Most recently, 
91% of them voted for the 1960 
bond issue, approving it by a ratio 
of nine to one. End 





New Mexico’s limit on bonded indebtedness 


Here is an example of how New Mexico's constitution affects 
the school building program in Albuquerque. 


Bonding Facts 


State constitution limits bonded indebtedness to 6% of assessed valuation. 
Property in school districts is assessed at approximately 16% of true value. 

A home, sold for $16,000 is assessed at $2,560. 

At 6%, the district is limited to $153.60 of bonded indebtedness on the house. 


Census Facts 


(Average $16,000 home in new area.) 
Elementary school students per home 
«ose OF 

Junior high school students per home 
one OS 

Senior high school students per home 
. 0.13 


Building Cost Facts 


(Albuquerque averages for new 


buildings and equipment, excluding 
land costs.) 
Per elementary student ... $592.03 
Per junior high student ... $778.49 
Per senior high student ... $861.35 


Sample Problem 


Developer builds 1,000 houses which sell for an average of $16,000 each. 


POU PD SF IO oon v5 ons ccc ceecccesccssecsccces $16,000,000. 
Assessed value of development ...........0...ceceececceeees $2,560,000. 
Increase in bonded indebtedness ...............000cceeceeeeees $153,600. 
Development provides 700 elementary students, 200 junior high 
students, and 130 high school students. 
Costs for building and equipment for these students: 
a a a $414,421.00 
id ea a a a ae ae ay $155,698.00 
I ka el ia ik I in aia hie id ns cca ino Ovi $111,975.50 
Immediate dollar needs to build and equip schools to handle 
ic rai ded miinan eo uuaiky dagm’ eae $682,094.50 
Additional bonding capacity on the 1,000 new homes .......... $153,600.00 
Deficit in bonding capacity due to constitutional limit and local 
EE << ikeh bere etekenbeeebeeGeseeven tans $528,494.50 
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Now-—Question and Answer language teaching 
with new Bell & Howell 2-channel recorder! 








This new language recorder enables a teacher to record indefinitely by any number of students. Accidental 
translation “questions” on one channel of the tape. The erasure of “question” channel is prevented by concealed 
student listens, and records his “answers” on the second _— switch. This recorder is the basic unit for any language ‘ 
channel. When the lesson is completed, the teacher and lab. It serves equally well for speech, drama and music ; 
student can listen to both channels simultaneously for instruction. Compact, portable design, traditional qual- 
critical comparison. Student can re-record as often as ity. Mail coupon today for more complete information. 
necessary to master the lesson. Tape can be re-used 








; 
‘ 
FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION | 


Bell : & Howell 





Qualifies pam oiahiie under Public Law 


864 (National Defense Education Act). 








me ee em ee OS OOO 222222222224 
Bell & Howell, 
7127 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send me information on the 
new 786-AV-1 Specialist Tape Recorder, and the 
Filmosound 302, and a copy of “Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 




















DOUBLE the value of Language-Teaching Films! a 
This Bell & Howell movie projector lets you put a sound track on ADDRESS ......... 

any 16mm film, sound or silent! Show a foreign language film, eure a wrate 

then show it again with English translation. Add foreign language ‘ 
commentary to silent films. The Filmosound 302 Magnetic Record- ORGANIZATION... 





ing Projector lets you back up, efase, re-record as often as you like. I would like a complete classroom demonstra- 
Famous Bell & Howell quality assures finest performance in all a at no cost or obligation. b- 
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A study made in the State of Washington adds more evidence to 
the contention that given ordinary site conditions, single-story con- 
struction of schools is cheaper and provides more educational space. 


By GLEN NIMNICHT and JAMES THRASHER 


Editor’s note: In May 1958, School 
Management presented the pros and 
cons of one-story and multi-story school 
construction (“Single-story vs. multi- 
story—which is cheaper?”). Later, Ar- 
chitect Robert McKinnon maintained in 
an article that single-story schools defi- 
nitely cost less than multi-storied ones 
(See “Are one-story schools more ex- 
pensive to build?” SM, Feb., ‘59). 

The following article, prepared by 
Glen Nimnicht and James Thrasher of 
Colorado State College, may add fur- 
ther fuel to the fire, or throw new light 
on the subject, depending upon your 
point of view. It is based on work done 
by Mr. Thrasher when he was employed 
as a school planning consultant to the 
Washington State Board of Education. 
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Colorado State College, Greeley, Colo. 


@ @ @® In planning new schools 
the question of single- or multi-story 
building almost always comes up. 
There are many factors—such as 
size and cost of site, operating costs 
and design—to consider in making 
this decision, but the simple fact is 
that under ordinary circumstances, 
single-story building is cheaper. Ac- 
cording to a study made in the State 
of Washington, multi-story buildings 
cost more to build and make less 
efficient use of space. 

From 1949 through 1959 only 
five multi-story buildings were built 
in the State of Washington. Each of 
these buildings was compared with a 
group of four single-story buildings 
which were about the same size, lo- 


cated in the same area, constructed at 
about the same time, and served the 
same grade levels. In other words, 
five multi-story buildings were com- 
pared to 20 single-story structures. 
No attempt was made to equate the 
buildings on the basis of the qual- 
ity of construction. It was assumed 
that this factor would vary from 
building to building. By comparing 
several single-story buildings with 
one multi-story building the effect of 
varying quality levels of construction 
would balance out. 

The buildings were compared on 
the following bases: 

1. The cost of construction per 
square foot as determined by divid- 
ing the total cost of the building (ex- 
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Whatever they’re 
walking In 
V Folaia m@ ol-lal-iie-t (sere 


SIMONIZ Non-Scuff FLOOR FINISH 


Maximum beauty and protection—with less care—whatever the weather or traffic. 
Mirror-clear vinyl is the secret. One coat creates its own durable substrata seal— 
and bright, self-polishing, slip-resistant top film. Perfect bond and leveling on all 
floors. Never needs buffing. Just mop away water, grime and dirt—bright, long-wear 
finish stays on. 


; 

| 
| 
' 
| 


Available in 1-, 5-, 30- and 55-gallon sizes. Order from your Simoniz CHOHASHSHOS LOG EES SHEET ONSEN ES SROUSC SION 


Commercial Products Distributor or mail the coupon today! Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division—SCM-9) 


2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


et C] Without ony rah please send details on new Simoniz Non- 
~< [] Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 


FOR LONG WEAR=LESS CARE Name 


Heavy-Duty Floor Wax  Non-Scuff Floor Finish ¢ Super fag/ oE Firm Name 

Anti-Slip Floor Finish ¢ Triple “A” Paste Floor Wax ¢ ""\ceem 

Heavy-Duty Vinyl Sponge e All-Purpose Concentrate - Street Address____ 
Floor Cleaner ¢ HiLite Furniture Polish City Zone State 
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Single-Story 


Table 1. A comparison of the cost per square foot and the cost per pupil of 


multi-story and comparable single-story school buildings. 


Cost per 
square foot 


Example A—Senior High Schools 


Multi-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 


Example B—Senior High Schools 


Multi-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 


Example C—Senior High Schools 


Multi-story construction 

Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 


Example D—Junior High Schools 


Multi-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 


Example E—Junior High Schools 


Multi-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 
Single-story construction 


$12.84 
11.61 
11.95 
12.05 
12.42 


$16.51 
13.61 
12.18 
11.29 
11.62 


$15.46 
13.90 
11.62 
13.69 
12.22 


$17.86 
15.22 
12.70 
14.98 
13.96 


Cost per 
pupil 


$2,298.50 
1,889.02 
1,645.66 
2,015.33 
1,611.33 


$2,934.99 
2,432.98 
1,930.19 
1,784.23 
1,844.88 


$2,097.46 
1,392.92 
1,841.73 
2,026.90 
1,640.06 


$1,664.60 
1,480.26 
1,117.49 
1,443.61 
1,296.68 


$1,941.55 
1,215.00 
1,251.43 
1,583.91 
1,411.40 


Table 2. A comparison of the percentage of total building space devoted to 


corridors and stairways and fo instructional space. 


Example A 

Multi-story construction 

Average for single-story construction 
Example B 


Multi-story construction 
Average for single-story construction 


Example C 


Multi-story construction 
Average for single-story construction 


Example D 


Multi-story construction 
Average for single-story construction 


Example E 


- Multi-story construction 
Single-story construction 


Space devoted to 


Corridors, — 
stairways 


22.5% 
16.3 


28.2% 
11.8 


15.7% 
14.5 


9.8% 
13.7 


17.8% 
12.2 


Instructional 


space 
47.5% 
48.7 


43.9% 
52.5 


47.3% 
60.4 


51.8% 
69.1 


42.2% 
61.1 











cluding the cost of the site and site 
development) by the number of 
square feet in the building. 

2. The cost per pupil as deter- 
mined by dividing the cost of the 
building by a computed pupil capac- 
ity for that building. 

3. Percentage of the building area 
used for corridors and stairs. 

4. The percentage of the building 
area used for instructional space. 

Although these computations are 
often made in different ways, the im- 
portant fact is that the same proce- 
dures were applied to all the build- 
ings in this study, so the results are 
comparable. 

The five multi-story projects used 
in this study were not completely 
multi-story. The part of each struc- 
ture that was two-story ranged from 
30.8% to 79.1%. The average was 
48.9%. 

Since the five partially multi-story 
buildings were considered in their 
entirety, the authors have inter- 
preted this to mean that the differ- 
ences between the multi-story and 
single-story buildings are not so 
great as they would have been if 
the five multi-story buildings had 
been completely two stories or more, 
although the differences would occur 
in the same direction. 

Three of the multi-story buildings 
were senior high schools and two 
were junior high schools. Table 1 
(See this page) shows the compari- 
son of square-foot cost and cost per 
pupil of each of the multi-story 
buildings with comparable single- 
story buildings. It is apparent from 
an examination of Table 1 that one 
of the multi-story schools (Example 
B) must be of a higher quality level 
of materials than the single-story 
buildings it has been compared to; 
however, even after making some 
allowances for this, in every instance 
the multi-story buildings cost more 
per square foot and per child housed 
than comparable single-story build- 
ings. 

For the senior high schools multi- 
story construction averaged $14.27 
per square foot compared ta $12.14 
for single-story construction. For 
the junior high schools the multi- 
story buildings cost an average of 
$16.62 per square foot compared 
to $13.52 for single-story build- 

text continued on page 68 
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PROGRESSIVE OKLAHOMA SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SELECTS MATCHING ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT: 
| BURROUGHS F-1500 ACCOUNTING MACHINE | 





The seene: Tulsa Public Schools Independent School District #1. The back- 
ground: the largest district in Oklahoma (85 schools). 88!4% enrollment increase 
in 10 years, 15% administrative paper work increase in one year. The jobs, 
assigned to Burroughs data processing equipment: a payroll for 4,600 full and 
part time employees and all budgetary accounting including detailed financial 
reports. The point: Burroughs equipment has the capacity to automate all your 
accounting at peak efficiency. Designed for future conversion to punched tape 
or card, these advanced machines provide today’s up-to-date figure-facts for 
astute control and fund administration. Burroughs—TM 
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Burroughs automation equipment can help your 

school or district achieve new levels of accounting Burr oughs 
tie meals oO Med ny our new hg 4 Ta Cc a 
Business of Education.”’ Call our nearby branch. 

Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, or Pp oration 





Michigan. ‘ | 
“NEW DIMENSIONS || in electronics and data processing “systems” a 
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How to clean a schoolroom in 


minutes! 








Super has developed 
a specialized cleaner 
and a plan for using 
it that enables you to 
keep a schoolroom 
we ceteees et eat ae really clean at low 


company © Telede 2, One 
MATIONAL SURE § cost. 











Tested in a 30’ x 40’ room with 42 desks, 2 coat rooms and 
the usual equipment, the Super Precision Cleaning Method 
for cleaning schoolrooms and a Super Model M suction 
cleaner did the job thoroughly in seven minutes flat. 


Write for this new brochure “Super Precision Cleaning 
for Schoolrooms’’. Learn how to use a specialized schoolroom 
SEI Te cleaner to cut time and cost of 

“em euume veen ~y room cleaning and to assure 
SCHOOLS BUY SUPERS  2bsolute removal of germ laden 








ee myhome manage ke dust and dirt. 

; ease of operation, low . 

cost of maintenance and . The Super Model M is spe- 
1} long life of service free cially designed for schoolroom 

| operation, the public and a 

u parochial schools of | Cleaning. It gets around where 
merica have consistent- __ 

| iti meustapeea ff other heavy duty cleaners 
; the school systems have | can’t go. 

'} expanded. Supers ten and — 

| even twenty years old _ Super distributors all over 
') are still working today in A , 

sehosiresme. As new America will gladly demon- 
schools are built, more 

( Sates ace teuaie. strate the cleaner and the plan, 
Cee USE THIS COUPON 


Please send copy of “Super Precision Cleaning for Schoolrooms” and 
Super Model M Catalog. 








Name Title 
Address 
City State 















“Once Over Does 2” 


SUPER senvier’ 
Power Suction Laanars » Quality Floor Machines 


SINCE 1911 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 





1956 N, 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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ings. The per pupil cost for a multi- 
story senior high averaged $2,- 
443.67 compared to an average of 
$1,804.43 for a single story. The 
per pupil cost for a multi-story 
junior high averaged $1,801.50 com- 
pared to an average of $1,352.76 for 
a single-level junior high. 

The wide difference in cost per 
pupil between multi-story and sin- 
gle-story buildings can easily be ex- 
plained when the amounts of space 
devoted to corridors and stairways 
and to areas used for instructional 
purposes are compared. Table 2 
(see page 66) shows the amount of 
space devoted to instructional areas 
and corridor-stairway areas in each 
type of construction. 


Two observations are pertinent: 


1. The newer buildings — both 
single and multi-story—have re- 
duced corridor and stairway areas 
and increased instructional areas. 

2. The single-story buildings have 
less space devoted to corridors and 
stairways and more space devoted to 
instructional areas. 


The single exception to this is 
Example D, where the multi-story 
building has less space in corridors 
and stairways than the comparable 
single-story buildings. The explana- 
tion is that this particular building 
is on a sloping site and the upper 
floor is serviced from the uphill side 
of the slope, resulting in reduced 
areas in stairways and corridors. 
Here is a perfect example of unus- 
ual conditions which unduly influ- 
ence comparative costs of single- 
and multi-story construction. 

The combination of a greater cost 
per square foot and a lower per- 
centage of space devoted to instruc- 
tional areas accounts for the much 
higher cost of multi-story buildings 
per pupil housed. 

This study is of course limited by 
the number of buildings that could 
be analyzed and the imperfection in 
matching the buildings according to 
location, size and time of construc- 
tion. Nevertheless, the results cer- 
tainly indicate that if the cost of 
construction and utilization of space 
for instructional purposes are the 
deciding elements, single-story build- 
ings are preferable to multi-story 
buildings. The burden of proof 
rests with the advocates of multi- 
story buildings to demonstrate a 
need that would justify the addi- 
tional cost of construction. End 
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New! Dramatic accent colors by Natco. The accent colors 


shown above are now available in Natco’s line of ceramic glazed ‘‘Vitritile’’-—a genuine structural clay tile 
product. These colors can be used in combination, or can be used with standard ‘‘Vitritile’’ field colors 
to create interesting, colorful interior wall designs or patterns. The colors are: 1. Accent black, 2. Accent 
orange, 3. Accent yellow, 4. Accent dark blue, 5. Accent dark green, 6. Accent light blue, 7. Accent light 
green, 8. Accent brown, 9. Accent red... and two Natco Vivid colors, 10. Vivid orange and 11. Vivid red. 
For further information write for bulletin CC-60. 


t ; GENERAL OFFICES: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania ... BRANCH OFF iCES: 
n - Boston « Chicago « Detroit * Houston « New York « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh e -,racuse 
a Cc oO corpo ration Birmingham, Alabama « Brazil, Indiana...1N CANADA: Natco Clay Products Limitea, Toronto 
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WHAT HYPAX IS...WHAT IT DOES FOR YOU 


Hypax is Holcomb’s miracle synthetic floor brush Hypax makes you a profit because it cuts sweeping 
fiber, scientifically drawn and tempered to give it time costs. 

lasting snap and vigor . . . to make it the strongest, 
most durable brush fiber ever developed. 





Hypax makes you an additional profit because it 
outwears natural fiber filled brushes at least 5 times, 
Hypax brushes sweep clean the first time over. drastically cutting your brush replacement costs. 


THIS AMAZING COMPARISON IS PROOF POSITIVE OF PROFITS TO YOU! 


Chart shows two nationally advertised oni LX ' 
fiber filled brushes (A&B) and a Hol- ae | 
comb HYPAX Brush before use. Note the § 
strength, straightness and sturdiness of t 
BRUSH B HYPAX 

: BRUSH 

NEW 

After only 80 hours of wear note how oo 
brushes A&B are beginning to show v 
wear, matting, bending and breaking of _— be ° 
stock while the HYPAX Brush is good as 


Holcomb HYPAX stock! - BRUSH A 
NEW NEW 





p: 





new... no curling, matting or breaking BRUSH A é “BRUSH 3 HYPAX h 

AFTER 80 BRUSH 
of stock. HOURS’ WEAR HOURS’ WEAR AFTER 80 t 
— HOURS’ WEAR , 

* “4 7 et 

- After 121% hours of wear brushes A&B j m . oo oo , 
are worn out —ready for discard. The Hol- ( 
comb HYPAX brush is only commencing ; 
its extra long life cycle of wear. l 

BRUSH A _© BRUSH B HYPAX 

AFTER 121% AFTER 121% BRUSH 
HOURS’ WEAR HOURS’ WEAR AFTER 12142 ] 

HOURS’ WEAR 


Ask your Holcombman 
to help you select 
the Hypax Brushes COACH S H | R E 
” that are a - For Smooth Floors For Medium Floors 
job engineered All Dirt Fine Dirt 


for your needs. 





Illustrated above 
THE DIXIE 


DIXIE PERCHERON | BIG MOOSE 


For Medium Floors For Rough Floors For Streets, Drives 
Coarse Dirt All Dirt and Sidewalks 











HOLCOMB J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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EXPLORATIONS 


EDUCATION 


On kindergartens 
in rural districts 


On German classes 
for elementary grades 


On clubs during school hours 


The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better utilizing 
staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher Education Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


BECAUSE MANY RURAL DISTRICTS cannot afford the 
added expense of special transportation for kinder- 
garten children, youngsters in outlying areas rarely see 
the inside of a school until they enter first grade. Six 
years ago, we .devised a plan that side-steps this cost 
problem while providing kindergarten experience for 
all our children. Here is how the plan works. 

We divide our five-year-olds into two groups—those 
who live in the town of Marshall, Ill., where all our 
schools are located, and those who live outside it. The 
town youngsters, who can walk to school, attend regular 
half-day sessions every day. The others, who must be 
transported to school and back, are only present every 
other day. But they attend for three full days each 
week during their first half-year and for two full days 
during the last half. In this way, all of our five-year-olds 
—those from town and those outside it—share equally 
in kindergarten classes by the year’s end. 

This method of scheduling attendance eliminates the 
problem of special transportation for our rural young- 
sters. They simply get picked up on the regular bus runs 
which serve our students in grades one through 12. At 
= end of the day, these same buses carry them back 

ome. 

To break up the tedium of the long school day, the 
kindergarten children are served milk both morning 
and afternoon. These milk breaks are followed by rest 
periods on cots, provided for the purpose. And, in the 
middle of the gay, they are served hot lunches. . 

Since we receive no compensation from the state for 
the number of kindergarten children carried by our 
buses, we must absorb the slight extra expense involved. 
But this is minor compared to what it would cost to 


schedule special runs to haul rural five-year-olds to and 


from school on half-day sessions. 

Actually, we have gained in several ways from this 
small additional outlay. First, our youngsters are better 
Prepared for first grade after their kindergarten experi- 
ence. Second, our district’s parents are highly pleased 
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with the arrangement—our kindergarten enrollment of 
over 150 represents 97% of the eligible children in 
the district. Third, our primary teachers welcome the 
opportunity to work with better adjusted youngsters in 
first grade. And fourth, we have been able to counter a 
public attitude—often prevalent in rural districts—that 
the schools exist primarily for town dwellers. 


Reported by Arnold J. Tyler, Elementary Supervisor, 
Marshall Community Unit Schools, Marshall, Il. 


IT ISN’T ALWAYS EASY to spark superior—but indiffer- 
ent—students to higher levels of effort and achieve- 
ment, but we think we have found a way to do it in 
the Westmoreland County, Pa., schools: 

For the past two years, we have conducted two high- 
ly successful extracurricular seminars in science and 
the humanities for the mentally advanced youngsters 
in our high schools. Participation is entirely voluntary 
and no inducements are offered to those who enroll in 
the non-credit programs. Yet, when we decided to con- 
tinue our science seminar past the first year, all 76 of 
the youngsters, originally enrolled, requested readmis- 
sion, despite the rigid requirements we had set. 

Admittance to the seminars is difficult. Potential can- 
didates for the science program are carefully screened 
from among the top 2% of grades 10, 11 and 12 in 
our county’s 21 high schools. Enrollment in the hu- 
manities seminar was limited last spring to 65 outstand- 
ing students from 20 high schools. 

The science program operates 50 weeks a year, with 
two weeks off during the Christmas holidays. Once a 
student accepts membership, he must attend regularly 
throughout the year. (During the first four months of 
our original program, 33 students enrolled in one of 
our three regional science sections had perfect attend- 
ance records. ) 

In addition, each student is required -to maintain a 
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3.5 average in his regular school work. (The highest 
possible average is 4.0.) The reason: we feel that the 
seminars should provide a challenge beyond what our 
talented pupils can easily handle in the classroom. 

The seminar presentations are made by a volunteer 
staff drawn—at no pay—from industry and the pro- 
fessions. The curriculum is built around the skills and 
knowledge of these industrial specialists who make up 
our staff. Speakers discuss subjects ranging from the 
psychology of learning to astronomy, relativity and the 
processing and uses of aluminum. 

The humanities seminar, which operates on a smaller 
scale, also makes use of outstanding people in various 
fields who contribute one evening a week—again at no 
cost—during the 12-week program. 

Enrollment in the science seminar jumped in 1959- 
1960 from 76 to 118; the humanities group more than 
doubled in number during its second year of operation. 

The cost of our seminar program is low since most 
of our staff contribute their time free. But each of the 
five resident teachers who supervise our weekly re- 
gional sections—three in science, two in the humanities 
—are compensated for their time. They are paid out 
of a fund created by participating schools. Each school 
district is assessed $10 per year per student in the sci- 
ence seminar and $2.50 per year per student enrolled 
in the humanities program. 

We plan to continue our seminars as long as enough 
students continue to enroll in them and we can round 
up enough specialists to staff them. We are convinced 
that there is little chance of the program’s slacking off 
—in fact, we expect it to grow still more. Industry rep- 
resentatives show a lively interest in our progress. 

Most important from our point of view, however, has 
been the reaction of our seminar students. They are re- 
quired to select, during the first year of membership, 
a research project which they will carry to completion 
before they graduate. The breadth of interest they have 











shown in their selection of projects is proof to us that 
we have been able to stir them intellectually in a way 
we could never have done in regular classes. 

Reported by Samuel W. Jacobs, Assistant Supetine. 
tendent, Westmoreland County Public Schools, Greensge 
burg, Pa. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE CLASSES 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


WHAT BEGAN AS an experimental program in teaching 
German in the elementary grades has become a perma- 
nent part of the curriculum in Williamsburg, Ky. 

We originally introduced the subject as an enrich- 
ment program for superior students only in grades 
three to six. But interest in it became so great among 
the school’s total enrollment of 847, that we have now 
scheduled German for all pupils in grades four to six. 

The reason we chose to teach German rather than 
some other foreign language in the elementary grades 
is simply that we were better equipped for it. A young, 
qualified German teacher who understands elementary 
methods and elementary youngsters has been conduct- 
ing our language classes. 

Conversational German rather than grammar is 
stressed in the classroom. The children have learned 
the German names for articles of clothing, food, 
months, and days of the week. In addition, they have 
learned how to count, how to give greetings, how to 
order in a restaurant, and so on. Most of the conversa- 
tion in class is conducted in German. Occasionally, we 
use a record player and records in German as an aid 
to achieving correct pronunciation. 

We hope to stimulate interest in foreign language 
among all grade school youngsters with this program 
and give them experience in speaking a language other 
than their mother tongue. By the time they are ready 
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PIANO BY BALDWEI 


at the request of Leonard Bernstein 








There is no greater endorsement of the Baldwin Grand than 
that of distinguished artists and educators who demand it 
exclusively. A Baldwin in your school auditorium will add 
the same brilliance and warmth to assemblies and music 
festivals as it does to a Bernstein concert in Carnegie Hall. 


For the classroom, the same master craftsmen who have 
created the Baldwin Concert Grand have also designed the 

The Baldwin Hamilton Studio Piano. Its full tone and responsive touch 
encourage learning, inspire teaching. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS + BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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speed floor maintenance 
prevent accidents— use 


CAUTION STAND 


Highly visible, two-sided 
CAUTION STAND 

warns pedestrians away 
from dangerous, slippery 
floors... isolates cleaning 
areas to avoid contamina: 
tion of floors already 
cleaned. Folds for 
compact storage. 


for products that make maintenance easier and safer 
contact your sanitary jobber today or write directly to 


WALTON-MARCH 


é th Oe —lo> Ge. 5 al eile kall- Vale Ml ad- Ua mm lil lalell— 
da - Manufacturer of ICE-FOE 


save time and money on 


clean-up chores with 
all chrome steel 


WASTE MOBILE 


WASTE MOBILE (and 
linen hamper) glides 
smoothly from one clean- 
up chore to another for 
trash, wet pick up or 
soiled linen . . . also de- 
livers fresh linens! It is 
sturdily constructed of 
chrome steel tubing, and 
rolls on 4 non- 

marking 3” rub- 

ber casters; 

choice of fabric 

or plastic bags 

for any needs. 
Converts to 

Janitor Cart with 

WM Caddy.. 

Folds compact 

for storage. 
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for high school, they will have a keener interest in for- 
eign language study. What’s more, the superior students 
among them will benefit from the head start they have 
received in elementary school. 


Reported by Rubye H. Early, Supervisor, Williams- 
burg Public Schools, Williamsburg, Ky. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES FORM 
PART OF REGULAR SCHOOL DAY 


ONE WAY TO STIMULATE a youngster’s eagerness to 
learn is to permit him to work in a subject area that he 
finds personally appealing. We have been able to do 
this in Public School #87, Buffalo, N. Y., with a club 
activity hour that is part of our regular school day. 

Every Wednesday afternoon we devote a 48-minute 
time slot, just before dismissal, to the special interest 
pursuits of our elementary students. We made club 
time available by trimming an average of six-and-one- 
half minutes from each of the day’s preceding class 
periods with the exception of our half-hour lunch. 

Our students are free to choose from among 36 
hobby activities at the beginning of the school year. 
They can join the radio club, swimming group, jazz 
club, reporters’ club, a group called The Royal Chefs, 
or any of 31 others, designed to develop and improve 
their special skills and interests. Individual teachers 
handle the activities of each club under the general 
supervision of a club program chairman. 

In the six years that our program has been in opera- 
tion, most students have been able to attend club ses- 
sions of their choice. While they are expected to remain 
in the hobby group they originally selected, they can 
switch to some other activity if they wish to do so. 

Club enrollments are limited in size depending upon 
the nature of the activity and the special materials re- 
quired. Our radio group, for example, cannot be larger 
than 12 and our gym club ranges from 30 to a top of 
35. We try to keep the groups as small as possible to per- 
mit the active participation of every member. 

Wherever possible, we try to encourage club mem- 
bers to create projects during hobby hours. The “Will- 
ing Workers” knit and sew; the fledgling reporters in 
our “Reporters’ Club” create news of the week reports 
for display in corridors throughout the school; radio 
clubbers make one- and two-tube transistor radios. 
Groups in which the creation of physical projects is 
impossible, work to improve specialized skills—those 
working with visual aids learn how to run and main- 
tain movie projectors, slide machines and other equip- 
ment; young cheerleaders practice with voice, poise 
and coordination exercises; members of the Spanish 
Club aim to acquire a speaking knowledge of Spanish. 

Our roster of possible activities remains flexible, based 
upon the expressed interests of students and whether we 
have a teacher willing to conduct the group. We have 
never assigned a teacher to a club hour in order to sustain 
the enthusiasm and interest of teachers and students 
alike. 

Our club program has been enthusiastically received 
from the beginning. We are pleased to have been able to 
create new, worthwhile interests among them in this way. 


Reported by Arthur E. Lord, Principal, Public 
School #87, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Trained by Dictaphone Corporation 


NE SEMESTER is all that it takes to start schoolgirls 
O on their way to becoming efficient medical secre- 
taries when you use Dictaphone’s new secretarial train- 
ing package. Students quickly learn the language of 
doctors while they practice writing up sample case his- 
tories and typing typical correspondence. 


Five class sessions per week—of 40 minutes each— 
provide plenty of time for instruction and practice us- 
ing the new TIME-MASTER® transcribing machine and 
Dictabelt® records. 


One Dictabelt practice record teaches medicine. Sev- 
enteen other practice Dictabelts teach a wide variety 
of professions and businesses such as law, government, 
transportation, advertising and publishing, banking 
and insurance, engineering: and science. A 200-page 
textbook contains the full schedule for the course. 


YOUR SCHOOL can rent all of the equipment and 
teaching aids needed to train 15 students in one Dicta- 
phone course unit. With it, you get full service on the 
TIME-MASTER transcribing machine. 
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* 

Dictaphone corporation 
i 730 Third hee, New York 17, N. Y. 4 

Please send me your booklet, ““On the Way Up Before the i 
H] First Job.” 
i } 
H} name i 
i i 
4 ADDRESS i 
Jie - | SATE i 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


An easy way to keep 
Textbook records 


Textbook accounting is no longer a problem in the Nanuet, N. Y., public 
schools, thanks to this simple inventory order card. 


By H. JOHN STEVENS 
Administrative Assistant, Nanuet, N. Y., Public Schools 


“ @ &@In most school districts, 
keeping accurate textbook inven- 
tories is a time consuming clerical 
chore. But in the past year we have 
been able to free our teachers and 
office personnel from much of the 
paperwork they formerly had to 
wade through. 

The system we use is a simple 
one that any other school district 
could easily adopt. It is based upon 
a textbook inventory card I devised 
last year to serve as a convenient, 
central source of information about 
the location and number of all the 
textbooks used in our schools. From 
the information contained on this 
card—custom-made for us by a busi- 
ness forms manufacturer—we can 
easily estimate our new textbook 
needs each year. 


How the system works 


Our first step in getting the new 
system underway last year was to 
obtain an inventory of all the texts 
and workbooks on hand in the dis- 
trict. An inventory form was dis- 
tributed to all teachers for this pur- 
pose. On it they were asked to list 
all the textbooks they had on hand 
with specific information about 
each: title, publisher, edition, sub- 
ject and grade level, the building in 
which they were located, the num- 
ber of copies available, how many 
were being used and how many 
could be considered “extras.” 
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One of our textbook inventory 
cards was then made out for each 
title in every room and all relevant in- 
formation about it was typed on the 
card’s lower edge and left side (see 
sample below). In the space that is 
provided for “remarks,” the condi- 
tion of the books and any other per- 
tinent information about them, were 
noted. 

All the cards were then placed in 
a visible file in the building princi- 
pal’s office where they could be eas- 
ily reached for reference. Now when 
a new pupil enters a first grade class 
and the teacher is unable to supply 
him with a book, it becomes a sim- 
ple matter to locate another one 


somewhere else in the building by 
checking through the card file. 

If the book is unavailable in any 
of the school’s classrooms or the 
book storage room, the principal 
calls another building to determine 
if an extra copy is available there. 
If not, he orders a new copy of the 
textbook from the publisher. But he 
has been able to scout the entire 
district first to prevent an unneces- 
sary duplicate purchase. 


An aid to purchasing 


At the time new books are or- 
dered for the fall term, the second 
important function of our inventory 
card comes into play— it serves as 
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eos Architecturally styled for the schools of today Whatever your requirements, see your ASE 
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™, GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME . . . GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME .. GUARANTEED 


*... withstands abuse and 
spectator ‘enthusiasm’... .” 


Union High School Memorial Field, Union, New Jersey 


“Our Anchor Fence has eliminated many 
of our athletic program headaches. Nat- 
urally, with a strong fence and gates, 
we can prevent ‘gate crashing’ and keep 
equipment from being taken off the 
field. We can protect the turf and cinder 
traok between games—cutting mainten- 
ance time. But more important, our 
Anchor Fence keeps youngsters from 
playing in the stands, eliminating 
chances of injury. And during game 
time, the fence withstands abuse and 
spectator ‘enthusiasm’ beautifully.” 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Cal. 


* 


Call your local Anchor office today 4/ 
for a talk with one of Anchor’s hy 
trained sales engineers. Write for 
free catalogue to: ANCHOR FENCE, / 
6554 Eastern Ave., Balto. 24, Md. L 












© Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities 
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FREE LITERATURE AND DEMONSTRATION on the ~ 
complete Viewlex line of Audio-Visual equip- > 
ment. Here’s fully descriptive information po. 
on all the advanced features and automatic 5 
conveniences that have made Viewlex first — 
choice among the nation’s leading users of = 
audio-visual projection equipment. Available = 
at all Viewlex A.V. Franchised Dealers, 

MAIL COUPON NOW! ° 
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VIEWLEX, INC., 35-03 Queens Bivd., L.1. C.,N. Y. § 
MY NAME. : 
SCHOOL, COMPANY OR ORGANIZATION NAME i 

t 
ADDRESS ; 
CITY. ZONE STATE \ 
MY POSITION 
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|\"Portabie Laboratories" for the Classroom| 








a 


How to dramatiz 
basic concepts 
of magnetism and 


static electricity 


Ingenious new PRE-ELECTRICITY 
PHYSICS PORTABLE LAB makes possible 
effective, easy, enjoyable demonstration of 
otherwise hard-to-grasp principles of these 
two fundamental areas of physics. All ma- 
terials provided for 125 experiments involving 
charge, lines of force, repulsion and attrac- 
tion, effects of magnetic materials, others. 
Materials include alnico magnets, compasses, 
neon bulb, ores, magnetic tape, plastic strips, 
etc., plus sturdy plastic tray for convenience 
in working and ease of storage. List $5.95 
(quantity discounts for schools). For com- 
plete catalog of PORTABLE LABORATORY 
teaching aids, write Dept. M-148 










SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y 
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a convenient yardstick of textbook 
needs. Here is the way we use it, | 
The cards are taken from the cen- 
tral file and returned to the individ- 
ual teachers with estimates of the 
number of pupils they will be teach- 
ing during the coming year. (If a 
new series of books is to be intro- 
duced, new cards for them are also 
forwarded to the teachers con- 
cerned.) Each teacher completes 
the columns on the right side of the 
card (see sample, page 76)—in- 
dicating how many copies of the 
book she has on hand, the total num- 
ber she will need for the coming 
year and the number of new books 

that should be ordered. 

All the cards are then returned 
to the principal’s office where they 
are grouped by publisher. From 
them, the principal determines his 
total textbook order for the coming 
school year. He may find that one 
class is ordering 10 fourth-grade 
arithmetic books while another has 
10 extra copies on hand. In this case, 
the available extra copies would 
cancel out the first teacher’s order 
and prevent an unnecessary expen- 
diture of school funds. 

Finally, our textbook-inventory 
card helps us in still another way— 
it simplifies the work of the business 
office. Once the principal has 
checked through the cards, he ini- 
tials them to signify his approval of 
the new textbook order and passes 
them on to his secretary. She com- 
piles separate lists, one for each 
publisher, by title and number of 
books required and forwards them 
to the business office. From here, the 
purchase orders sent to each publish- 
er simply request each company to 
“see the attached list.” 

Each October the cards are re- 
turned to our classroom teachers. 
They again fill in the columns on 
the left side of each card, thus pro- 
viding us with a new book inven- 
tory, and the entire cycle repeats it- 
self. 

We have found this textbook rec- 
ord system to be simple, accurate 
and inexpensive. Our principals, 
teachers and office personnel are 
all pleased with it because it is ef- 
ficient, easy to handle and elimi- 
nates a great deal of needless cleri- 
cal work for all concerned. But per- 
haps most important, it permits us to 
quickly and conveniently account 
for every textbook in our district’s 
schools. End 
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The IBM Electric: Its beauty is just a bonus 


the first thing you notice about the 
tw IBM Electric is its good looks. But 
ere’s more. For here is beauty com- 
ined with precise function, the result 
Mt the most thorough approach to 
)pewriter development ever devised. 
It is one of the most perfectly engi- 
tered quality products in the world. 
very part is made a little stronger, a 
itle better than it has to be. Asaresult, 
fu can expect less “‘down time,” 
tacher’s schedules can be maintained, 
ind students need not feel the demoral- 
ing effect of wasted classroom time. 


Simplest keyboard. The many exclu- 
sive features on the IBM Electric can 
help students raise their standards of 
performance. For example, a whole 
new principle, the “‘Buoyant Key- 
board,” enables the student to adjust 
key pressure to his individual “touch,” 
thereby reducing finger fatigue and 
helping him develop increased confi- 
dence and skill. The keyboard itself 
is the essence of simplicity and no 
unnecessary gadgets intrude on the 
student’s finger action, making both 
teaching and learning easier. 
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Educational Aids. In our desire to 
further share the responsibility for the 
success of each typing installation, 
IBM offers lesson plans, movies, bul- 
letin board materials, and other edu- 
cational aids, and a staff of consultants 
and business educators is available to 
provide assistance when desired. 

If you would like to know more 
about this superb typewriter, our 
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local representative | 
would be pleased to 7 
show it to you at your 





Community resources 





continued from page 41 


1,200 administrators, teachers, sec- 
retaries and clerks—assisted by 
over 400 persons from the commu- 
nity—went to work studying differ- 
ent phases of community life. 

The general areas investigated 
by researchers during the community 
study ranged from the arts to trans- 
portation, from business and labor 
to health and welfare. The general 
subject heading of geography and 
history, for example, was _ subdi- 
vided into a number of separate 
studies. Included among these sub- 
groups were land _ formations; 
plants; climste and astronomy: 
birds and animals; water resources 
and water transportation; conserva- 
tion; exploration and settlement; 
historical markers and buildings; 
history, legend and folklore; and 
historic homes. 

Each subgroup had its assigned 
researchers who went out into Nash- 
ville to listen, observe and question 
those whom they contacted for in- 
formation. The experience of those 
assigned to the unit on the explora- 
tion and founding of the city is tvpi- 
cal. They heard first from an editor 
of the local newspaper who spoke 
to them about the founder of Nash- 
ville. A representative of Vander- 
bilt University then conducted a 
tour, retracing the steps of the 
area’s original pioneers. Historical 
sites and landmarks of Nashville 
were visited in turn, each described 
and fitted into the historical picture 
by a local authority. 

Later, a prominent authority ad- 
dressed the group on the settlement 
of the city, using a pictorial map to 
illustrate the points he made. 

In the course of its investigation, 
the group visited the Tennessee 
State Library and Archives to see 
surviving historical documents at 
firsthand: the first map of Nash- 
ville, letters and documents of orig- 
inal settlers, and the Constitution 
of the State of Tennessee. Other 
tours were taken through public 
and private museums to view relics 
of pioneer days and private collec- 
tions of Indian artifacts, weapons 
and dress. 

As a result of its investigations, 
the group was able to recommend 
several studies of Nashville’s early 
days for school use. These included 
historical sketches, stories for pri- 


mary grades about pioneer days, 
published diaries and histories and 
several bibliographies related to the 
settlement of Nashville and middle 
Tennessee. A list of available speak- 
ers was also compiled. All of these 
materials have since been made 
available to teachers for use in their 
classrooms. In addition, a resource 
unit on Nashville and a chronolog- 
ical listing of historic events have 
also been developed. 


A comprehensive study 


The same general procedure was 
followed for each of the 70 areas un- 
der consideration in the study. The 
results in other subject areas followed 





FIELD TRIPS 


Q. Are field trips a valuable sup- 
plement to classroom study? 


A. “I don’t think the positive value of 
field trips can really be measured, but 
they exist. There are so many things 
which cannot be seen, cannot be learn- 
ed, cannot be taught in the classroom. 
Trips outside the school help bring 
them alive to students. Of course such 
trips can easily be overdone. They are 
expensive; there’s always the risk of 
accident in transportation; there are 
other difficulties involved. But | think 
such excursions are highly worthwhile 
and our resources program has caused 
us to schedule a great many more than 
we ever had in the past.” 


Superintendent W. H. Oliver 





a pattern similar to those devel- 
oped by the “exploration and 
founding” group. ~ 

Altogether, this was the tally of 
accomplishment: 


@™ Visits were made to 314 differ- 
ent places in the city and the sur- 
rounding area, with specialists from 
the community acting as guides in 
various places. ; 

# A total of 682 individual pieces 
of material related to the areas 
studied were uncovered by the re- 
searchers and recommended as suit- 
able for classroom use. Much of 
this material was available locally 
and could be obtained by the 
schools at no cost. 

= Five hundred and forty indi- 
viduals in the.community were sug- 
gested as possible speakers (or 
consultants) to classes studying par- 
ticular phases of Nashville’s life. 


® Field trips to 171 likely points 
of interest were recommended for 
various purposes and for students 
of different age groups. 

® Uncounted items of information 
bearing on the life and activities of 
Nashville were collected and re- 
corded in an available file. 

@ Thirty-one original reports were 
made—scrapbooks, fact 
tape recordings, work units and 
other instructional materials—all 
of which were made available to 
teachers. 

All of the information gathered 
during the community study was 
carefully evaluated for its relevance 
to the schools’ program and sepa- 
rated into two basic mimeographed 
reports to the system’s teachers. 
One, a compilation of resource per- 
sons available in the city, was pre- 
pared by subject categories and 
gives the name, title and address of 
the individual concerned. In addi- 
tion, it lists the type of help for 
which that person is recommended 
and the grade level his specific skill 
could serve best. (See sample reports, 
page 40.) 

The other report lists field trips 
recommended by the various com- 
munity study groups. Here again, 
places of interest are listed by sub- 
ject. Other specific information giv- 
en includes suggestions of what 
should be looked for and studied, 
the number of people that can be 
accommodated at any one time, 
the grade level for which that par- 
ticular place is most suitable and 
the person who should be contacted 
to arrange for the field trip. (See 
example, page 41.) 


How schools used study findings 


Did Nashville’s teachers approve 
of the results of the study? If their 
use of the materials and resources 
uncovered is any barometer, they 
are overwhelmingly in favor of the 
idea. In addition to the number 
who indicated that they were going 
directly to the community to supple- 
ment their teaching of particular 
study units, here are some of the 
ways teachers used these instruc- 
tional aids: 


= Almost one-quarter of Nash- 
ville’s teachers invited people from 
the community to come into the 
school and classroom to contribute 
their specialized skills and knowl- 
edge. 

A total of 391 laymen partici- 
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Most productive eleven-and-one-half inches in your building 








Hamilton. £nickaor. 
ONE-FOLD TABLES 


Less storage area: Yes, Erickson one-fold tables, in 
series, require only 114%” of space, center to center, 
saving up to 50% of your storage area. All Erickson 
Portable Products are designed “slim-and-trim" for com- 
pact storage—no exposed braces, tubes, pipes. Put 
every square inch of floor space to work: whether 
floor space is narrow, odd-shaped or cluttered with col- 
umns. Sizes range from stubby 6 footers to mighty 14-foot 
M-folds. Increased seating comfort: Erickson bench 
tables are easy to get in and out of ... no crossbars to 
straddle. Seat 16 solidly and comfortably. Understructures 
are clean, uncluttered. Permanent, long-lasting qual- 
ity: They require little maintenance. Understructures are 
welded, cold-rolled steel, double steel channels under 
top and bench. Easy to clean and care for: One motion 
unlocks and opens them—they close in the same easy 
manner. Powerful torsion springs do the work. Erickson, 
a pioneer and design leader in portable, spacesaving 
products, will’give you special engineering and layout 
assistance — contact: 


ERICKSON portable products division 


a new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: physicians; 
dentists; industrial, hospital, school 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE | ‘oratories; draftsmen; printers; 


libraries; home laundries. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, ee rand 
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Molded Rubber 


STEP TREADS 
Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 
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Colors or 
Black 
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for 
Heavy Duty 
Outside Service 


Rugged 
Durability, 
Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick . . . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear. Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 
or waste. 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
C410 S$. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send catal end prices of Step 
Treads and other SAFETY products. 
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pated in the school program in this 
way during the first year after the 
study was completed. 


® One-tenth of the schools’ teach- 
ers sent students out into the com- 
munity to interview specific indi- 
viduals as an important supplement 
to a particular unit of study. 


® Some problem of the commu- 
nity, or a phase of its life, was stud- 
ied by more than one-quarter of 
Nashville’s classes as a direct out- 
growth of the community study. 


@® More than 24% of the teach- 
ers used local materials directly in 
the classroom and a total of 33.7% 
declared that they had either used 
the community to further creative 
work and study or had their classes 
take active part in various commu- 
nity projects or programs. 


Some subject areas benefited 





COST 


Q. Is a community resources pro- 
gram such as Nashville’s very ex- 
pensive? 


A. “I can’t tell exactly what it costs. 
But | can say that considered in the 
light of size of our program—and the 
benefits that have accrued from it— 
the cost is negligible. Quite a bit of 
clerical work is involved, of course, but 
most of it is handled by our secretarial 
personnel. Whatever additional cost is 
entailed, appears as a regular part of 
our annual budget for school oper- 
ation.” 


Superintendent W. H. Oliver 





more than others. In the elementary 
schools, history led all the rest with 
science, health, the arts, language 
arts, transportation and safety re- 
ceiving most of the remaining votes. 
In secondary schools, the pattern 
varied somewhat. History was still 
the leader but was followed by busi- 
ness and industry, then health, Eng- 
lish, science, the arts, government, 
public relations, arithmetic, home 
and recreation. 

There is little doubt that Nash- 
ville’s teachers have welcomed the 
wealth of additional materials 
available to them. Here are some 
typical comments of teachers who 
used materials about the settlement 
of Nashville: 

“Each year in social studies we 








This year, before we began our 


study of Indians, we received the % 
booklet on ‘Stories about Nashville 7 


for the Third Grade.’ These stories 


made a wonderful introduction for 7 
our unit. They were, in fact, the | 
best-liked ones we had because they © 


were about our own Nashville.” 


“The stories about Nashville that 
were read and discussed proved 
most interesting to my _ students, 
From a large map of the city, they 
were able to find many familiar 
places and expressed the desire to 
Visit others that they have not seen.” 

“The fact sheet about Nashville 
has been invaluable in developing 
our theme, ‘We Learn About Our 
City.’” 

The response to materials made 
available through studies of other 
aspects of community life was 
equally enthusiastic. In arithmetic, 
music, government, health and 
many other subject areas, teachers 
found the supplementary teaching 
aids provided by the community a 
great help in their classrooms. 

But Nashville’s community re- 
sources program helps more than its 
teachers. The students benefit from 
the storehouse of information on file 
about their city and the surrounding 
countryside. And the community 
benefits, too, through a better in- 
formed citizenry, alerted to civic 
problems, conflicts and goals from 
the time they enter the public 
schools. 


Perhaps most helpful in the long 
run: the schools themselves bene- 
fit. According to William H. Oliver, 
superintendent of schools in Nash- 
ville, this has been the most wel- 
come result of all. Many of the 
city’s residents learned more about 
their schools through the commu- 
nity resources program than they 
had ever known before. Oliver 
says, “We reached a great many 
people who had never before been 
touched by our educational pro- 
gram. I think that their interest in 
our schools increased as a result.” 

This, he thinks, can only work 
to the advantage of public educa- 
tion in general. “The more the peo- 
ple get to know about their 
schools,” he says, “the stronger 
their support of the school program 
will be. The result: A better educa- 
tion, ultimately, for their own chil- 
dren.” End 


have units on Indians and pioneers, 7 
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AT KENT STATE WITH DELTA 
Shop teachers go to school 


Delta expert shows how minor adjustments can 
help keep tools in top operating condition, prevent 
delays due to breakdowns. 


DELTA PM SHEETS—Parts Maintenance In- 
struction Sheets are included with every Delta tool 
delivered—contain handy tips on routine machine 
care in addition to exploded diagrams for easy 
identification of parts. PM Sheets cover Delta’s 63 
machines, 302 models,over 1400 accessories. 


Recently Kent State University conducted a School Shop 
Equipment Care and Maintenance Workshop as part of a 
graduate program in teacher training. Delta played a key 
part in this program by providing the assistance of two 
factory-trained specialists to act as “‘professors of machinery.” 
Teacher-students were instructed in normal maintenance 
adjustments and repairs and given the chance to disassemble 
and reassemble equipment. By solving actual breakdown 
problems, teacher-students learned tool nomenclature, sche- 
matic interpretation and ordering of parts. 

This is typical of the cooperation and service Delta has 
rendered in serving the school field for over 31 years. Your 
nearest source for the finest, safest tools your students can 
use—the same rugged, economical tools used throughout in- 
dustry—is your Delta Distributor. He’s listed under ‘““TOOLS” 
or “MACHINERY?” in the Yellow Pages. Call him soon... 
and for FREE Delta catalog write: Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., Delta Power Tool Division, 416-J N. Lexington Ave., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. In Canada: Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Box 420, Guelph, Ont. 


Be Sure to Register and Vote 
DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


another fine product by 'G) 


ROCKWELL 
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High school principal 


continued from page 38 


said pro and con about staff-line 
organization. Nevertheless, the di- 
rector of curriculum is not in the 
line of authority; he’s on the staff. 
Therefore, he may suggest, eacour- 
age, wheedle, needle, and contrive, 
but in-service training is first, last 
and always the basic responsibility 
of the school principal. 


Q. Then you would expect a good 
secondary school principal to take 
time to organize and run an in- 
service program? 





Let’s examine some of 
his other responsibil- 
ities. For example, in 
your opinion, how much 
typing and filing should a 
principal be expected to do? 


TOMPKINS: Unless all of the secre- 
taries are out with the virus, the 
principal should never be called 
upon to do work of that sort. 


Q. How about public relations—re- 
lations with the parents? Is that a 
responsibility of the secondary 
school principal? 


TOMPKINS: Absolutely. And there 
is more to it than that. The princi- 
pal represents the school to the 
community. He must be involved 


TOMPKINS: In-service training is 
one of his major roles—that and 
improving instruction, which is part 
of the same responsibility. If a prin- 
cipal is not involved in this area, he 
is not doing his job. Whether it’s his 
fault or because he’s bogged down 
in other responsibilities that rightly 
belong to somebody else, is some- 
thing each district must answer for 
itself. But one good way to measure 
the job a principal is doing is by 
looking at the in-service training 
program of his school. 


with the public at large in his com- 
munity or school district. This is a 
way of gaining help in solving prob- 
lems. The principal is a very im- 
portant person in this area because 
he is close to the administration of 
the district and the parents, stu- 
dents and teachers in the school. 


Q. How about appointments with 
parents? Is this a job for the princi- 
pal or should they properly be as- 
signed to someone else? 


TOMPKINS: “What do you want?” 
This is the first question asked when 
a parent calls up. “Whom do you 
wish to see? What can we do for you? 
What is it about?” In most cases, the 
principal probably could not help the 
parents if he saw them. They really 
to speak to a particular teacher, or 
the registrar, or guidance counselor. 


At other times, it is the principal’s job 
to meet with them. 


Q. Should the principal take part jn 
discipline problems within his 
school? 

TOMPKINS: That depends both on 
the size of the school and the na- 
ture of the problem. Discipline is 
usually handled by the teacher. If 
possible, it stops there: The more 
discipline cases promoted progres- 
sively to the head of the depart- 
ment, the assistant principal, and 
on up to the principal, the more in- 
dication that the instructional pro- 
gram is not meaningful. Moreover, 
there is probably no clearcut under- 
standing on the part of the staff of 
its responsibility in this area. As a 
principal, I would dislike having a 
lot of discipline problems presented 
to me unless they had gone through 
the strainer and were essential for 
me to consider. 


Q. How much should the principal 
get involved in the school’s guid- 
ance program? 

TOMPKINS: He certainly should get 
involved in the overall design of it. 
About the worst thing that can 
happen is for him not to get in- 
volved at all, so that somebody else 
starts running with the ball. 


Q. When you say “overall design” 
does this mean working with stu- 
dents or simply planning the gen- 
eral approach the guidance counse- 
lors should take? 


TOMPKINS: As a general rule, the 
principal would not get involved 
with individual student counseling. 
Now, obviously, there may be cases 
where it’s good to have the student 
and the principal get together in a 
full and frank discussion. But under 
a proper guidance program, this 
should not be necessary too often. 


Q. How about meetings with the 
faculty? Do you favor regular staff 
meetings where problems can be 
discussed? 


TOMPKINS: I take a dim view of 
faculty meetings to discuss the be- 


havior of one or two individuals. 
text continued on page 86 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD A PRINCIPAL BE PAID? 


The following formula was prepared by the elementary and secondary principals associations of - 
New York State. It is being used in a number of districts to the satisfaction of school boards, prin- 
cipals, teachers and the public. It differs slightly from the rule of thumb suggested by Dr. Tompkins 
(two times the maximum teachers’ salary) but is particularly useful because it takes into account 
local conditions, school size, experience, education of the principal and the quality of his work. 


FORMULA 


1. Use as a base the salary the principal would receive 
as a teacher. 

2. Add 5% of base ‘if principal has completed a 6th year 
of college work in administration and supervision. 

3. Add 1% of base for each 10% of time spent in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory duties for building principals. 

4. Add 5% of base for each 100 pupils enrolled—up to 
1000. 

5. Add an amount ($1000 for example) for outstanding 
leadership and/or additional educational preparation 
beyond the certification requirements. 


Total steps 1-5 for principal’s minimum salary. 


In all cases the principal’s minimum salary should exceed 
that of the highest scheduled salary for teachers under his 
supervision. 


It is suggested that boards establish salary schedules with 
yearly increments beyond the minimum in terms of the 
local situation. 


1. Take individual’s salary as a teacher. 


2. Add 5% for 6th year college work. 


($1000 for example). 
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(See formula above for details of steps) 


3. Add 1% for each 10% administration (building principal). 
4. Add 5% for each 100 pupils up to 1000. 


5. Add an amount for factors involving quality and local variables 


6. TOTAL PRINCIPAL’S MINIMUM SALARY 


EXAMPLE 


S. Ge ie Oh IP 6 vied si occ ceaccacouen $5,400 
2. Allowance for 6th year college work (5%) .... 270 


3. Allowance for full-time administration and super- 
WEE CREED boo ho vecudeceeséetioransetes 540 


4. Allowance for size of school (400 pupils—20%) 1,080 


5. Allowance for quality and local variable factors* 1,000 





TOTAL MINIMUM SALARY ...........eeeceeees $8,290 


* Quality factor involves outstanding leadership, success- 
ful experience, professional competence, devotion to duty, 
diligence, willingness to serve and sense of responsibility. 
Local variable factors include job responsibilities of the 
principalship, cost of living in the particular community, 
salaries in positions of comparable responsibility and diffi- 
culty of assignment because of grade span of school. 
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Some staff meetings are undoubt- 
edly important but they should be 
concerned with general problems 
facing all teachers. Many schools 
spend a lot of time calling the fac- 
ulty together so that the principal 
can hold forth on the need for im- 
provement, with veiled comments 
that pertain to one or two people. I 
think individual problems should be 
dealt with on a face-to-face basis 
with the people involved. That’s 
a basis for experting real leadership. 


Q. Many principals get involved in 


such duties as appearances at foot- 
ball games, basketball games, danc- 
es and the like. Is this something 
that should be considered a part of 
their job? 

TOMPKINS: In smaller towns it 
probably should be. For the princi- 
pal of the large high school this is a 
personal matter. It is not essential 
that he attend all these events, but I 
would think that he should have 
representation at them. 


Q. Should the secondary school 
principal expect to spend much of 
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USE OF 
ALL AVAILABLE FLOOR SPACE ! 


A space saver for balcony installations... 


@ SAFE 


EZ-A-WAY Forward Close*Delayed Action 
Our new 
floor track design provides positive floor 


Gym Seats cannot overturn. 


attachment in every position. 
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EZ-A-WAY Forward Close*Delayed Action 


his time seeing salesmen from vari- 
ous equipment manufacturers? 
TOMPKINS: This is usually not a 
problem. While most principals 
don’t have “no salesmen” signs on 
their doors, neither do they receive 
many calls. Cap and gown sales- 
men, for example, would be re- 
ferred to the advisor of the senior 
class. I can’t see a principal talking 
to salesmen except on a rare occa- 
sion. 


Q. Does this mean that the princi- 
pal should do no purchasing? 
TOMPKINS: Within the confines of 
the budget laid down by the super- 
intendent and school board, the 
principal and his staff should have 
the privilege of ordering certain 
items. On others he might be asked 
to advise, but generally the central 
administration has the authority 
and responsibility for school pur- 
chasing. 


Q. Do you think it’s a wise idea for 
school boards to write into their 
budgets for the year a small fund— 
$200, $300, even $1,000—for the 
principal to use as he sees fit? 
TOMPKINS: Yes, for the use of the 
particular secondary school to meet 
requirements that might arise at a 
particular time and to provide for 
some flexibility in meeting those 
needs. The alternative is this: if the 
board says “you may not have any 
money,” then the principal is either 
faced with the necessity of working 
with the PTA to raise money or re- 
sorting to candy sales, special shows 
and the like. This happens all too 
often. 


Let’s turn to the prin- 
cipal himself. If you 
were a school superin- 
tendent, what kind of a man 
would you seek to fill the 


eh ct aa ————_ 2X ple 


Gym Seats are easy to use... swinging 


rear riser board offers plenty of toe space job of secondary school 


FEATURES... 


mci 2 

a gar - ih prncnonad be locked © Furnished with and without rear seat. principal? 

in ! ° riser ir wun ° 
@ MODERN ‘ “= ae ot ee ee TOMPKINS: If I were a_superin- 


plenty of tow space for operator. 
Positive foolproof linkage fo floor. 


Owner can have peace of mind that 
bleacher cannot be pushed over edge 
of balcony even under abuse. 


EZ-A-WAY Forward Close-Delayed Action 
Gym Seats offer maximum utilization of 
available space. When closed they form a 

wall to separate a balcony into a modern Floor attached bracket and track are 
room - for gym classes, dances and any iret, bleacher in both extended, ond 
other school activities. sight. 


tendent, I would be looking for a 
man of ideas. He would have to 
have broad interests in life as well 
as education. I'd want a man with 
the ability to speak clearly and well. 
He must have the ability to write. 
This is extremely important. If the 
principal has difficulty writing, has 
difficulty speaking, he will not be 
able to make his ideas understand- 


Write for complete details and engineering data for your requirements. 
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SCHOOLS BUYING 45% MORE ROYAL 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS IN 1960* 











| 
| *May-June, 1960 compared to May-June, 1959 (the heavy school buying months.) 
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because schools as well as business 


firms can count on Royal's reputation 


for greater sturdiness, better service. 


Schools all over the nation are opening in September 
with new Royal Electric Typewriters in business 
education classrooms. The reasons are simple: 

1. Business firms are demanding more and more girls 
thoroughly trained on electric typewriters. (Business is 
buying more Royal Electrics than ever.) 

2. Royal Electrics meet these school equipment require- 


ments: They stand up under hard daily use . . . Royal 
service is immediately available...special Royal Electric 
features make learning easier. 

If you have not fully anticipated your classroom 
needs for this fall, call your Royal ® 
Representative for a free demonstra- ROYAL 


tion, at your convenience. ELECTRIC 


ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ROYAL LINE OF TYPEWRITERS SINCE 1906. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


%& 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


¥& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can't twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


¥& NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


x Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
Survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 
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able to his staff, his students or his 
community. 


Q. Would you be looking for a good 
teacher as a likely candidate for the 
job? 

TOMPKINS: It is not necessarily true 
that a good teacher will make a 
good principal. What is needed 
above all else is a balance between 
convictions, character, personality, 
and what I would call administra- 
tive ability—that is the ability to 
persist, to drive ahead, despite ob- 
vious possibilities for setbacks. 

Q. What academic degrees should 
he hold? Would you be looking for 
a man with a doctorate, or isn’t that 
important? 

TOMPKINS: A doctorate is only as 
good as the college that awards it. 
I would say that the secondary 
school principal probably should 
have a minimum of a four-year col- 
lege course, plus the master of arts, 
master of education or the master of 
arts-in-teaching degree. The doc- 
torate is a hurdle one goes through, 
but does it really effect the im- 
provement desired? I think it’s im- 
possible to answer that question ex- 
cept in terms of the individual. I 
think it is untenable for a district to 
take the position: ““We don’t want a 
principal in this high school who 
doesn’t have a doctorate.” 


How much should a 
principal be paid? 


TOMPKINS: This is a matter of sup- 
ply and demand, as you know. But 
if you omit supply and demand— 
and geographical representation—it 
seems to me that, today, the kind of 
man we've been talking about 
should earn a minimum of $15,000. 
I am very much in favor of express- 
ing administrative salaries as a ratio 
of teachers’ maximum salaries. It 
seems to me that if the principal 
works 12 months a year, his salary 
should be approximately twice the 
teachers’ maximum salary (see box, 
page 85 for one salary formula). 


Q. Are you talking now about his 
starting or his maximum salary? 

TOMPKINS: His maximum. The 
principal’s maximum salary should 
be approximately twice that of a 
teacher’s maximum. The _ superin- 
tendent’s salary should be three 
times the maximum for teachers. 


Q. You said this would hold true if 
the principal worked 12 months 
year. Suppose he worked just 10 
months? 

TOMPKINS: In that case, the princi- 
pal’s salary should be about 1.8 to 
1.9 times the teacher’s. The tendency, 
however, is for more and more 
principals to be on a 12-month ba- 
sis—with from three to four weeks’ 
vacation. The principal of a school 
of 1,000 to 1,500 has a full-time 
job for the year. There’s a great 
deal to do during the summer. If he 
goes away for two months because 
he isn’t paid on a 12-month basis, 
someone else has got to do the job, 
Usually it’s the clerical assistant or 
a secretary who stays behind. 


What should be the 

status of the second- 

ary school principal in 
a district? How should he 
stand in relation to the busi- 
ness manager, assistant su- 
perintendents and_ other 
staff members? Is he on a 
par with them, above them 
or below? 


TOMPKINS: In practice this varies. 
In most places the staff officers are 
not considered in the line of au- 
thority. The line goes from the su- 
perintendent to the principal to the 
department heads to the teachers. 
That’s the usual practice. 


Q. What should be the relationship 
between the principal and the as- 
sistant superintendent? 


TOMPKINS: The relationship should 
be one of advice-giving by the as- 
sistant superintendent. It is the job 
of the assistant superintendent to 
assist the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, the guidance counselors, cus- 
todians, teachers or anybody else, 
in areas where he is proficient. It is 
not his job to give orders or to tell 
the principal how to run his school. 
The principal is the titular head of 
his school. He must run it as he sees 
fit, with the approval of the superin- 
tendent and board and the aid of 
the other staff members. The prin- 
cipal is the key man in any school. 
The way he does his job—the help 
he has, the duties he must perform 
—will make or break the educa- 
tional program any school system 
can offer. End 
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in fine 


/ 
4 


SEATS AND BACKS—in choice of 
maple veneered hardwood ply- 
wood or the new soft, flexible 
Arlex plastic., 


L 


METAL FINISHES 
on book box and frame in choice 
of five modern colors. ‘ 
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seating—now 





DESK TOPS 
—all of durable plastic, 


LEGS AND CROSS BAR 
in scuff resistant long wearing 
chrome finish. 


more Of the finest 


rom 





However you judge good seating, you'll find the 
Arlington Polaris gives more. More compactness. 
More ease in grouping. More selection of metal 
colors. More choice in seat and desk top materials. 
More flexibility in obtaining the combination you 
want. Lid can be used in inclined or level position. 
The seat conveniently swivels. We cordially invite 
you to see the Polaris. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY ¢ ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


a complete choice of 


school seating models and sizes for. every classroom need 





for complete information write for Catalog 60 


(Circle number 711 for more information) 











Paul Anderson, U.S. Olympic 
Heavyweight Champion 


world’s / 
champion 

weight lifter 
breaks record 
standing on the 
world’s strongest 


all-steel 


folding 
chair 


Strength: electrically welded tubu- 
lar steel. Comfort: contoured seats 
and backrests. Easy Folding: legs 
glide open. Safety: hinges can’t 
pinch fingers. Style: your choice of 
11 new colors in snag-free, chip and 
rust-resistant baked enamel. 


now at a new low price 


4 
Samsonite 
[2 folding chairs 
——— For church, school, club, other group 


seating information, see Yellow Pages 

or write: Shwayder Bros., Institu- 
tional Seating Div., Dept. SM-90, Detroit 29, Mich. 
(Circle number 757 for more information) 
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Safety 





continued from page 44 


things as the safe use of matches, 
safety in traffic, pedestrian safety, 
bicycle safety, etc. 


Q. What does the newly appointed 
director of safety do—requisition 
these data sheets? 


FRENCH: We have a highly struc- 
tured program and a multitude of 
different kinds of materials. One of 
the main materials would be a safe- 
ty lesson at four different levels 
built around a theme, or a type of 
accident, and designed for class- 
room use. These are published 
monthly and cover four different 
grade levels—two for the elemen- 
tary school, one for the junior high 
and one for the senior high. 


Q. How does the safety supervisor 
get this material into classroom use? 


FRENCH: Ideally, he'll have an indoc- 
trination session—a sort of work- 
shop—with the teachers, particu- 
larly new ones. He'll explain the 
materials that are going to become 
available and suggest how they 
might be used. Incidentally, some 
of the universities offer courses in 
general safety and in safety educa- 
tion. It would be most helpful if the 
supervisor took one of these courses. 


Q. Do you keep creating new mate- 
rial for the classroom purpose or do 
you use existing materials? 


FRENCH: Both. One of the jobs of 
the safety supervisor, as a matter of 
fact, is to set up a good curriculum 
laboratory with an available supply 
of safety material handy for all 
teachers at all times. In addition to 
getting the seasonal material that 
we put out, a teacher would come 
to the laboratory seeking specific 
help in certain areas. For example, 
high school students have recently 
been extremely interested in rock- 
etry. We put out some bulletins on 
this subject. 


Q. Are you specific in your recom- 
mendations in such areas? Do you 
provide “do’s” and “don’t’s”? 

FRENCH: Yes, we do. Many people 
have felt that the Safety Council 
has been unduly restrictive in its at- 
titude toward nuclear science, for 
example, or on the construction of 
rockets. We put out a policy state- 
ment on this type of thing in which 
we Say it is to be encouraged so far 


as education is concerned, but that 
experimentation with the propel. 
lents is definitely not to be done by 
an unsupervised youngster. 


Q. Are you specific in other subjects 
—let’s take the chemistry labora. 
tory with its inherent dangers? 


FRENCH: We have a written data 
sheet on _ laboratory — glassware, 
chemicals, and other types of lab- 
Oratory activities. 





How to get a program started 


The National Safety Council will pro- 
vide you with detailed information on 
how to set up an accident prevention 
program in your schools. Here are 
three pamphlets, available from NSC, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11: 


1) A job analysis for Safety Educa- 
tion Supervisors 


2) Recommended standards for ad- 
ministration 


3) Using standard student accident 
reports 





Q. Is the Council’s only activity one 
of providing literature to keep the 
school safety program going? Will 
you answer special or specific ques- 
tions that may come from a safety 
supervisor or a teacher? 


FRENCH: Let me give you an exam- 
ple. I was quite surprised last sum- 
mer to have a supervisor write me, 
asking if there were ingredients in 
library paste which were danger- 
ous. We did some delving and found 
that there is a phenol being used in 
library paste—not in great quanti- 
ties, but as a _ preservative—and 
that it can cause sickness, but not 
death. We reported that to him. 


Q. Will you tell a school not to buy 
a certain type or brand of paste? 


FRENCH: We do not endorse or rec- 
ommend specific products. We can 
—and do—advise on established 
standards for safety. 


Q. Then you don’t put out warnings 
to the schools on specific dangers? 


FRENCH: Yes, we do. One notable ex- 
ample was the plastic bag problem 
that hit the country about a year or 
so ago. We cooperated with the in- 
dustry and issued widespread warn- 
ings about the dangers involved. In 
another instance, we discovered that 
boys were building some gasoline- 
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powered automobiles—miniatures. 
This has grown into a major activity. 
We found that children were racing 
these cars and that it was downright 
dangerous. So we issued a policy 
statement and released it to the gen- 
eral public. I’d like to go back to your 
earlier question about giving specific 
help to schools. When people are 
members of the National Safety 
Council, they have available to them 
library service, consultation service 
by correspondence or telephone, 
and the right to attend our meetings. 
This is a continuous, ongoing pro- 
gram. 


Q. Is the National Safety Council 
primarily interested in district-wide 
safety programs, or will it work 
with individual schools, too? 


FRENCH: There is quite a bit of 
single school activity and we’re anx- 
ious to work with these individual 
schools. For example, we have a 
National School Safety Honor Roll. 
It's open to a school system or to 
an individual school building. In 
the case of a single building, the 
principal might fill out an evalua- 
tion form indicating the activity the 
school has engaged in, and then he 
checks as to whether they are en- 
titled to an award. Many schools 
within systems have gone out on 
their own and qualified for this 
award even though the school system 
itself is not carrying on a safety pro- 
gram. a 


Q. Where does the National Safety 
Council stand on the issue of driver 
education? Do you think that teach- 
ing youngsters to drive is a public or 
a private responsibility? 

FRENCH: The tremendous number 
of deaths each year indicates, that it 
is a public responsibility. But it isn’t 
just a responsibility to teach young- 
sters how to drive. We are much 
more interested in developing safety 
attitudes. That’s the main thing in 
driver education and it is best done 
by an educator. As a matter of fact, 
the whole purpose of safety educa- 
tion, of which driver education is 
only a part, i¢ to cultivate intelli- 
gent recognition of hazards and to 
create safe habits which promote 
safety. Every school and every 
teacher, in one way or another, is 
working toward this objective..We’d 
like to see this time applied on a 
planned basis and that’s why we’ve 
provided the program and the ma- 
terial to make it relatively easy: End 
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Hobart 
Portable 
Peeler 


AF, 
THE QUICK WAY 


Peel Costs—Get maximum savings with this Model 6115 
Hobart peeler that peels 15 to 20 pounds of potatoes or vege 
tables in one to three minutes. 


Uniform Peeling...No “‘Flats'’—Every shape and size potato 
thin-peeled by specially shaped Hobart abrasive disc working 
with self-cleaning, ribbed hopper sides (synthetic tubber). 


Versatile Installation—Pecler can be placed on sink drain- 
board...can be permanently installed...or can be used with 
Hobart mobile cart which eliminates lifting of unit and per- 
mits easy, out-of-the-way storage. There’s a Hobart peeler 
available for every size kitchen...every size operation. 


Hobart Peelers Have Longest Life... Are Easiest to Clean. 
Ask your Hobart Representative for a complete demonstra 
tion. The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dept. 309, Troy, Ohio. 


The Most Complete Line with Nationwide 
Factory-Trained Sales and Service... Over 200 Offices 


fitotb cart macuines 


The World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Food, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 


’ a 









> For maximum moe 
: bility, sturdy, free- 
* rolling portable 
- cart available with 
> Model 6115. 


Optional base and 
trap for Model 6115 — 
peeler makes it a). | 
floor machine. 


BETTER BUY PEELERS... 
BETTER BUILT BY HOBART 
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STRONGEST, 

ALL STEEL 
Institutional = 
folding 
Chair 


yet uses 44% less 
storage space 


FOLDS 









GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


Here is the world’s finest all steel, all purpose 


stores 
: folding chair. Wherever extra seating is needed 
easily a ee 3 " 
z this is the most efficient, most economical chair 
_ available. Designed and manufactured with tra- 
ee ditional Clarin thoroughness — it is top quality 
of space seating. 


WRITE DEPT. 75S FOR DETAILED INFORMATION. 
CLARIN Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Illinois 


See us at the ASBO Show in Booth 67-68 
(Circle number 725 for more information) 











ORDER YOUR 
COST OF EDUCATION INDEX 
REPRINTS NOW! 


School Management’s Cost of Education Index—I 


How do your schools compare to those in the rest of the U.S.? Here, for 
the first time, is a yardstick you can use to measure your district’s financial 
effort. 


School Management’s Cost of Education Index—Il 


In this article, the cost of instruction administration, instructional supplies 
and clerical help is explored and the importance of balanced expenditures 
examined. 


School Management’s Cost of Education Index—IIl 


How much can a district pay for debt service and capital outlay? In the 
third report on the Cost of Education Index study, the problems of debt 
service and capital outlay are examined in detail. 


School Management’s Cost of Education Index—IV 


How much should you pay for maintenance and operation? This fourth 
report on the CEI zeros in on maintenance and operation expenditures and 
relates them to your school’s quality. 


Single copies: $1 each; up to five copies: 75¢ each; up to 25 copies: 60¢ each; 
26 or more: 50¢ each. 





Send check or money order to: School Management Magazines, Inc., 22 W. 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Attn: CEI Reprints 














Science program 





continued from page 48 


decisions about how to use the fed- 
eral funds to district and state au- 
thorities. In addition, the federal 
government, in many cases, will de- 
fer to local estimates of teaching 
material needs. These include books 
(other than textbooks), printed ma- 
terials (such as maps and charts), 
audio-visual equipment appropriate 
for teaching in the three fields, and 
minor remodeling of facilities for 
the effective use of new materials, 
portable laboratories and_ other 
equipment. 

Science has proven to be the most 
popular area under Title Ill. In 
Connecticut, for example, there 
have been twice as many projects 
approved for improvements in the 
science curriculum as for mathemat- 
ics or modern foreign language. 
Equipment and materials have ac- 
counted for an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the cost of the science 
projects, with a mere 9% allocated 
for remodeling of existing schoo! 
facilities. 

Here are the criteria used by 
most states for evaluating project 
suggestions: 
® Does the project state the spe- 
cific ways in which it is intended to 
broaden and improve the existing 
curriculum? 

w@ If its purpose is to introduce a 
new dimension into the curriculum, 
does it show clearly why this direc- 
tion should be taken to. improve sci- 
ence teaching? 

= Is the proposed project supported 
by a detailed account, reporting on 
the local situation—grade enroll- 
ments, course enrollments, present 
personnel? 

® Does the project reflect efficient 
coordination and maximum use of 
school personnel and resources— 
subject supervisors, elementary and 
secondary level teachers, audio-vis- 
ual instructors, instructional ma- 
terials on hand, the library and the 
librarian? 

In essence, the responsibility for 
making the Title III program work 
for your district rests with you. You 
must take the first step. If you plan 
significant educational projects and 
get the approval of your state office 
of education, you’re on your way to 
an improved science program—at 
half the cost. End 
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Why many school administrators 
welcome bottled soft drinks 


Many school systems have awarded 
soft drinks a place in food and refresh- 
ment facilities. There are three basic 


reasons: 
1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are 
accepted in dietetic planning as an “ac- 
cessory food.” Like relishes, they ac- 
cent the diet healthfully. Thus they 
add flavor and variety to menus that 
otherwise may seem routine. 
Soft drinks provide 100 calories of 
food energy per 8 ounces in easily as- 
similable form—a helpful contribution 
during the school day to pupil alertness 
and interest. 
2. WHOLESOMENESS: 
oe 


As you 


know, the body loses 22 quarts of 


fluid each day. Soft drinks help restore. 


body fluid balance. Carbonation adds 
zest and palatability. In addition, soft 
drinks aid digestion and stimulate ap- 
petite.. Because they are liquid, soft 
drinks pass quickly through the mouth, 
with virtually no involvement in oral 
conditions related to dental problems. 
Recent dental research reaffirms this 
thinking. 

3. SOCIAL VALUES: Availability of 
soft drinks within school limits at lunch 
time, and at social events encourages 
youngsters to stay on school property. 
Soft drinks can be an important aid in 





fostering desirable behavior patterns. 
Social activity is more readily super- 
vised and promoted. 

These are some of the reasons why soft 
drinks have a place in the food and 
refreshment facilities of our schools 
where bottled beverages are easy to 
store, handle and serve economically. 
If the subject of soft drinks in schools 
comes before your Board, talk it over 
with your local bottler. He’s a tax-pay- 
ing businessman of the community, 
dealing in products which contribute 
to the local economy in the same way 
as other food products served on school 
premises. He’s entitled to a fair hearing. 


Let us send you more complete and thoroughly documented literature on the food, health 


and social values of bottled soft drinks. Write: 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry—a non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
and to improve production and distribution methods through education and research. 
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Yours for the asking continued from page 10 





prepare a card for each student and 
mark attendance information on it. 
The cards are then processed at the 
data processing center for the prepara- 
tion of various attendance reports. 
The procedure is said to save time, 
improve accuracy and speed and pro- 


WwW 

Selecting serving trays. Guesswork is 
eliminated in choosing service trays 
with this new brochure from Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. It gives dimen- 
sions and colors for all models of 





vide better control of attendance ac- 


counting. 


For a free copy of this folder, circle number 


852 on the Reader Service Card. 


trays and bus pans manufactured by 
the firm. A special color chart and 
closeup views of fabric patterns are 
included to help food service man- 
agers coordinate serving tray colors 











Model 1820 


Stainless steel receptor, 20 ga.; raised, 
shielded, angle stream, push-button 
bubbler, VANDAL PROOF mounted. 






Model 1385 


Enameled iron receptor, ACID RESIST- 
ING; dial-operated automatic stream con- 
trolled bubbler, VANDAL PROOF mounted. 


Model 820 


Highly polished stainless steel receptor; 
equipped with raised, shielded, angle 
stream, push-button bubbler, VANDAL 
PROOF mounted. 








DRINKING FOUNTAINS & WATER COOLERS 


Haws Model HWT-13 
“Off-the-Floor’’ water cooler 





= 


HAWS produces the specialized drinking 
fountains to meet your most exacting re- 
quirements. For example: HAWS new 
compact on-the-wall water coolers (Model 
HWT-13) leave floors 100% clear for un- 
cluttered maintenance ease. All plumbing 
and electrical connections are concealed in 
the slim-line enameled steel cabinet. 


HAWS satisfies specific state codes, too! 
Deck-type fountains function separately 
from classroom sink facilities and mount 
water-tight on cabinet tops to satisfy the 
strictest school requirements. You can spec: 
ify HAWS with assurance! 


For details on HAWS full line of drinking 
fountains, water coolers, and emergency 
safety equipment — write for latest HAWS 
catalog. 


products of 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley 10, California 


Export Dept.: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, California 
(Circle number 736 for more information) 
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and designs. Also included are test re. 
sults on resistance to breakage, abra. 
sion, moisture, steam and detergents, 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
838 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Decorative glass for schools. New ge. 
lections in rolled and wire glass are 
described in a 30-page booklet avail. 
able from Libbey-Owens-Ford (Co, 
Twenty-six decorative patterns are fea- 
tured with individual specifications and 
pictures. 

For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
878 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Elementary recordings. Designed spe- 
cifically for the needs of kindergarten 
through sixth grade levels, the new 
1960 record catalog from Children’s 
Reading Service features annotated 
listings of phonograph records ar- 
ranged by subject area and grade lev- 
els. Categories listed include: mv- 
sic understanding, square dances, 
rhythms, language arts, social studies, 
etc. Also included in the catalog is a 
section on rhythm band instruments. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
892 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Care and repair of floors. The facts 
about floor protection are presented in 
a variety of articles in the latest issue 
of Floor-O-Scope magazine published 
by Hillyard Chemical Co. Included 
are discussions of sealing, wax pro- 
tection, the selection of cleaners, when 
to use specialized treatments, a brief 
guide to summer floor clean-up and 
information about the variety of tools 
and equipment available for floor 
maintenance. Included, too, is a de- 
scription of the firm’s convenient main- 
tenance checklist for summer clean-up 
needs to help you plan ahead and 
eliminate material shortages. 


For a free copy of this magazine, circle number 
887 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


School drapery samples. Samples of ar- 
chitectural fiberglass drapery fabrics 
for school use have been collected in a 
booklet published by Glass Fabrics, 
Inc. Functionally, fabrics help control 
solar heat, diffuse light and muffle 
sound. They also provide a source of 
interior color and building facade de- 
sign. Complete color ranges for each 
weave of 128 fabrics are shown in the 
booklet along with sample specifica- 
tions and details on weaves, fabrica- 
tion and hardware. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
877 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Spacesaving locker 


A two-person locker which provides 
ample storage in a space only 15 
inches wide, has been developed by the 
Lyon Metal Products Co. The 15-by 
78-inch double lockers are available 
in depths of 15 to 21 inches. Each 
locker has an individual, full length 
coat compartment with a small section 
above for the storage of hats, lunches 
and books. 

The doors of the upper compart- 
ments are controlled from their respec- 
tive large lockers below. Locks are not 
required for the upper doors. The 
shelves, assembled by a clip and stud 
arrangement, are adjustable, remain 
rigid and require no bolts, nuts or tools 
for assembly. 


for more information, circle number 866 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


= 8 
Watersaving shower 


A new metering shower that fea- 
tures up to two-thirds savings in usual 
shower water consumption has been 
introduced by the Speakman Co. An 
adjustable metering valve with an in- 
tegral key operated volume control reg- 
ulates the water supply. The shower’s 
push handle, when pressed, gives up 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


to four and one-half gallons per minute 
of tempered water. The shower shuts 
off automatically after the specified 
amount has been used, eliminating 
waste of water while the user is soap- 
ing. Both built-in and exposed models 
are nonhammering, nondripping and 
vandal proof. They are equipped with 
adjustable, self-cleaning shower heads 
and master thermostatic hot water con- 
trollers. 


For further information, circle number 868 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Heavy duty vacuum cleaner 


A wet-dry vacuum cleaning unit 
that converts into a blower, portable 
cleaner or large capacity cleaner has 
been introduced by Clarke Floor Ma- 
chine Co. The cleaner’s demountable 
motor is available in interchange- 
able units of three-quarter- one- and 
one-and-one-half horsepower. 

When attached to carrier-frame it can 
be strapped to the operator's back for 
portable cleaning. The unit combines 
with a 15-gallon stainless steel tank 
which mounts on either of two car- 
riage bases available. The cleaner can 
be attached to a standard 55-gallon 
drum for large capacity work. A blow- 
er nozzle is easily attached to the mo- 
tor unit for use as a blower or fur- 
ther adaptation into a sprayer. 


For more information, circle number 873 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Riding tractor-mower 


A five-wheel rotary mower, for use 
in large or small areas, has been devel- 
oped by Jacobsen Mfg. Co. Powered 
by a nine-horsepower, four-cycle en- 
gine, the riding mower is equipped 
with a 34-inch heavy duty cutting bar. 
Variable forward speeds and a reverse 
drive provide maneuverability in con- 
fined areas and allow mowing under 
guard rails and on rough and uneven 
terrain. A side discharge chute clears 
out cut grass and weeds. A handle at- 
tachment for walking behind the ma- 
chine on hills is available. Other at- 
tachments include a close-coupled 42- 
inch snow blade; a leaf mulcher; 





MUST 
PUPILS 


TAUGHT 
TO SKE? 


Yes...in the sense that they must learn 
about the various factors involved in the 
proper use of light and sight. 

Because the relationship of light and 
sight is not an established part of the 
school curriculum, teachers pursuing the 
subject rely heavily on Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau supplementary teaching aids. 
These aids — sponsored by industry and 
developed after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the National Education 
Association—have proved particularly 
valuable in the study of light and sight. 
Educators indicate that such classroom 
aids do much to facilitate student under- 
standing, ease teaching work, and heighten 
interest in a most fascinating subject. 
What’s more, the aids are better able to 
present timely, intriguing material not nor- 
mally found in standard textbooks which 
cannot keep up-to-date with fast-paced 
developments in this specialized field. 


PREPARES TEACHING AIDS 

Last year, the Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau distributed about 40 tons of sup- 
plementary classroom aids to more than 
8,000 teachers throughout the country. 
The Bureau is a national, non-profit organ- 
ization founded in 1934 under the spon- 
sorship of the electric industry to foster, 
through educational means, a better public 
understanding of light as an important 
contributing factor to sight in homes, 
schools, offices and industry. 

The Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
serves America’s educational systems by 
offering to educators a variety of class- 
room materials including posters, leaflets, 
quiz sheets, films and guide books to assist 
in teaching “the facts of light.” 

FOUR SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 
The Bureau’s material is divided 
into four different programs for four 
different school areas: (1) Elemen- 

tary (4th, 5th and 6th grades); (2) 

General Science and Health classes; 

(3) Home Economics classes; and 

(4) Industrial Arts classes. ° 

If you are an administrator interested 
in learning more about the supplementary 
classroom programs now being made avail- 
able to teachers by the Bureau, please write: 


BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 


DEPT. SM-1, P.O. BOX 1647, 
GRAND CENTRAL STA., NEW’ YORK 17, N. Y. 
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special pivoting skids and replaceable 
skid shoes; and an electric starter and 
generator set. 


For more information, circle number 858 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Portable cafeteria system 


A new portable cafeteria counter 
unit has been developed by Duke 
Manufacturing Co. to fill the need for 
food-service equipment in crowded 
schools where permanent cafeteria in- 
stallations are impossible. The multi- 


purpose cafeteria system uses standard 
units composed of three basic sections. 
When assembled, they form a counter 
15 to 20 feet long depending on the 
size units desired. The units—a food 
warmer with selective thermostatic 
control, a cold pan section with a 
choice of four-inch or nine-inch deep 
pans, and a food conveyer—can be 
purchased individually or in any com- 
bination. Easily disassembled in two- 
and one-half minutes, the units are 
small and store easily. 

Stainless steel covers on the food- 
warmer and cold pan double as work 
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*vinyl 
electronically 
fused 


Ideal for walls, bulletin and tack  < 
boards, blackout curtains, panels, 
doors and other surfaces. Vicrtex 
V.E.F. Vinyl Fabrics never show 
thumbtack marks, scuffs, digs or 
scrapes. And minimum mainte- 
nance means extra savings, too. 


Combine long-lasting beauty with 
economy in your school. For a 
host of imaginative ideas, write 
now for your copy of the NEW 


PLANNING GUIDE BOOK. 


ANOTHER 


L.E. CARPENTER 
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extra duty... 
economical beauty 
into your 

school walls 


VICRTEX V.E.F.* 


vinyl wallcoverings 
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LL. E. CARPENTER & COMPANY 


Empire State Building, 


New York 1 @ LOngacre 4-0080 


Mills: Wharton, N. J. 
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surfaces. The cover of the cold pan 
unit comes equipped with collapsible 
stainless steel legs which drop down 
and lock into place, forming another 
work surface or cashier stand. Tray 
slide sections attach to the units mak- 
ing one continuous tray slide. 

For more information, circle number 860 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Indoor-outdoor paint striper 


A paint striper, developed by R. E. 
Muncey, Inc., can be used on indoor or 
outdoor surfaces. The machine paints 
straight lines, circles and curves on 
gym floors, tennis courts, parking lots 
and the grass turf of football fields. 
One-man operated, the machine uses 
a felt paint applicator roller to stripe 
lines. The paint flow is operator-con- 
trolled. Optional equipment available 
includes striping rollers in varying 
widths, three-inch diameter rear swivel 





casters, and eight-inch diameter rigid 
wheels. The friction-drive, noiseless 
machine requires no gasoline or elec- 
tric motor and can be dismantled 
quickly and easily. 

For more information, circle number 864 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Retractable room partition 


Electric-hydraulic folding partitions, 
manufactured by the Robert Haws Co. 
have been designed to form a solid 
wall dividing school gymnasiums and 
auditoriums. When retracted, they 
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provide room for overflow audiences. 
The partitions are constructed with 
hydraulic floor sealing and sound abat- 
ing materials. Activities may be held 
on both sides simultaneously with a 
minimum of sound transference. 


For more information, circle number 837 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Convertible classroom 


Science room furniture which may 
be adapted to any classroom situation 
has been developed by the Sjostrom 
Company. Units feature circular top 
tables, a choice of storage bases, and 
inter-connecting sinks all of which 
may be arranged in various formations. 





One connector sink is used with two 
worktables in the design which affords 
economical furniture spacing. Cold 
water faucets, gas cocks, and electrical 
outlets are also supplied with each ta- 
ble for classroom experiments. 


For more information, circle number 831 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


New design stopwatches 


Stopwatches have been designed 
with greater legibility and timing ca- 
pacity for school athletic events, timed 
readings, rehearsals and other educa- 
tional uses by Heuer Timer Co. De- 
sign changes feature a large red circle 
around the central shaft, larger letters 
and dial and a 60-minute scale. The 
circle provides clarity in reading and 
the larger scale—30 minutes more 
than the usual design—gives a greater 
timing range. 

For more information, circle number 880 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Easier science demonstrations 


A small white tablet that burns as 
hot as gas and lights with a match has 
been developed by Heatab Distrib- 
utors as an aid to domestic science and 
chemistry demonstrations. The tablets 
burn without smoke or odor and will 
not spill or splash. They can be stored 
for long periods of time without de- 
teriorating and do not absorb moisture 
from the air. The tablets are available 
in a box of 21 with a companion fold- 
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ing stove, or in larger form for longer 
burning. 


For more information, circle number 856 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Language lab “package” 


A laboratory designed for tape 
teaching foreign languages, speech cor- 
rection, shorthand and other commer- 
cial courses has been introduced in 
package form by Webster Electric Co. 
The lab package consists of a power 
panel, program panel, tape recorders, 
microphones and headsets. It can teach 
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ERASER CLEANER 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 


up to nine different lessons at the same 
time and from six to 54 or more stu- 
dents during any given period. The 
control unit allows students to regulate 
volume in both sending and receiving. 
An optional unit has a selector switch 
which allows’ individual program 
choice. 

The package affords three different 
methods of teaching: the student may 
select his own teaching program; the 
instructor may select for the student; 
or the student may teach himself using 
a “talk-back” technique. All compo- 
nents are compatible in sound, size, 
color and method of installation and 
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Reading, Numbers, and Writing Workbooks and Cards Cut and Paste © Coloring Picture Posters 


Prove it to yourself, compare all ways 


ECKLEY 


ARDY 


serving the nation’s schools through dealers 


1928 no..narragansett avenue © chicago 39, illinois 
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may also be used for paging or music 
distribution. 


For more information, circle number 870 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Slide-filmstrip projector 


A portable projector, which can be 
converted to show either slides or 
film with sound, has been released by 
McClure Projectors, Inc. Fitted with 
a three-speed record player and a 
built-in screen, the unit assembles like 
Filmstrip 


a portable phonograph. 







School’s packed—classes humming—but 
who’s who and where? There’s an inex- 
pensive way to find out as quick as a 
glance. Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
give you fingertip control of the complete 
student enroliment—serve as a cross in- 
dex to home room or class. 

There are no cards to re-shuffle- no lists 
to re-type to keep reference day-to-day 





‘NO-REFERENCE SLEUTHING 


Visible Flexoline Indexes 
Make Student Facts Easy To Find 


showings are facilitated with an auto- 
matic rewind. The slide projector 
features an automatic slide changer 
which holds 72 slides, eliminating 
the need for manual operation. 


For more information, circle number 833 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Instructional voting machine 


A model voting machine for use in 
social studies classes is available from 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. It is designed 
to help teachers give students specific 

















perfect. Minimum school office personnel 
easily handles these portable units with 
capacities of 350 to 25,000 names. 


Write Acme Visible for more facts about 
the world’s fastest reference equipment 
for educational administration. FREE de- 
tailed booklets illustrate various school 
record systems—one tailored to your 
needs. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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J Please send me FREE detailed booklets on 9 
school record systems. 
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voting knowledge. The model is the 
same as that used at polling places 
and presents the kind of ballot used in 
actual voting machines. Referendum 
questions and special voting machine 
mechanisms are included along with a 
lever that removes the indications of 
the voter’s choices when he finishes 
making his selections. 


For more information, circle number 894 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Acoustic conditioners 


Cellular glass units, designed to 
provide proper balance of sound ab- 
sorption and reflection in lecture- 
music- and class-rooms, and even in 
indoor swimming pools, are available 
from Pittsburgh Corning Corp. In- 
stalled mechanically or with abrasives, 
the glass squares create the effect of a 
resonant chamber. Mounted on four 
pads, the units raise one-half inch 
from the wall or ceiling and may be 
distributed in various “patch” pat- 
terns. They will not shrink, warp, or 
change dimensions with changes of 
temperature or humidity and may be 
painted to suit color taste. 


For more information, circle number 830 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Food conveyor for schools 


Transportation of food in decen- 
tralized schools has been made possi- 
ble by Cushman Motors’ electric truck. 
A silent electric motor drives the ve- 
hicle, allowing food delivery from 


centralized kitchens to various points 
of distribution. Powered by a 36-volt 
battery, the truck can be run for 50 
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miles before being recharged. Forward 
speed reaches 15 mph and reverse will 
travel at up to six mph. 


For more information, circle number 832 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Roll-open gym seats 


Retractable, roll-out gym seat sec- 
tions with vertical fronts have been 
introduced in a telescopic open-desk 
design by Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. Seat 





sections roll on four-inch wheels and 
lock at various extension points. This 
provides for variation and choice in 
seat spacing and the number of seats 
used. The seats feature a minimum of 
moving parts and store in a small area. 


For more information, circle number 897 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


=e 8 
Telescopic window washer 


Windows at heights up to 66 feet 
can be reached with a telescopic win- 
dow washer recently developed by the 
Tucker Mfg. Co. The handle can be 
taken down and separated into sec- 
tions for use in basements, first or sec- 
ond stories. Flaring brushes are avail- 
able with the washer for cleaning 
window trim and corners. The ar- 








rangement includes a detergent dis- 
penser attachment containing com- 
pressed detergent tablets which pro- 
vide a ready made detergent solution. 


For more information, circle number 901 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Movable display center 


A movable center for instructional 
material display has been developed 
by Freedman Artcraft Corp. The center 
consists of a central display case and 
two hinge-attached pegboards. The 





pegboards rotate vertically in their 
tubular metal frames. When used with 
wire hangers, they act as a supply and 
storage cabinet for materials. One 
hundred pinsets and 10 brass anti-tilt 
rods and fittings are supplied with the 
boards. 

The main unit has a storage space 
behind the display area. The units, 
equipped with ball bearing casters, are 
of white maple. They are finished in 
light tan and are trimmed with a 
matching plastic molding. 


For more information, circle number 867 on the 
Reader Service Card. 





How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 


Rotating Dia 
Combination 
Padlock 
Solid stainless steel 
case, revolving dial with 
64,000 possible 3-number 
combinations. Self- 
locking when shackle 

is pushed home. 


Master-Chart Control 


A complete installation of school locker locks 
like those shown here is controlled with the ut- 
most simplicity by the proper authorities. 


The Master Chart identifies each lock by 
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number and gives its correct combination. No 
matter how much changing of locks there might 
be at semester’s end or by swapping among 
pupils at any time, there is no trouble at all in 
identifying any lock with its combination, yet 
with controlled safety. No unauthorized per- 
son need have access to the Master Chart. 





Combination Padlock 
with Revolving 
Knob Pointer 

Solid brass case... 40- 
division dial marked in 
white on black enamel 
- « » self-locking—when 
hasp is pushed home 
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This simple control is only one of the many 
reasons that have made Dudley Locks the long 
tumblers turn, pointer : : * 
spins away from last time favorite among everyone connected with 
| combination number. schools everywhere. | 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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New Floor and Carpet 
Care Manual 


This colorful manual will help you solve most any 
floor and carpet maintenance problem. It contains 
illustrated, step-by-step instructions on how to clean 
and maintain 10 different types of the most popular 
hard and resilient floors. It tells how to shampoo 
carpets; how to select proper equipment, cleaners, 
waxes, and finishes; how to treat common floor 
failures. It also contains suggestions on floor safety, 
tips on floor and carpet stain removal, and explains 
how to set up proper job time requirements and use 
work planning schedules. 


Send for your free copy. Mail the coupon today. 
Yours for the asking from the makers of 


ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINES 


4 geen. | 





SCRUBBING AND 
POLISHING MACHINES 


Heavy-duty floor machines for 
scrubbing, polishing, steel- 
wooling, sanding, grinding, 
and carpet shampooing. Brus 
sizes from 12” to 24”. 


WET-DRY 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


Picks up both wet and dry 
materials. For heavy-duty 
Cleaning where powerful vac- 
uuming is needed. Available 
in 5, 8, 12, 16, and 55 gallon 
sizes. 


CONVERTAMATIC 


Cleans 15,000 sq. ft. of floor 
per hour. Layssolution, scrubs, 
vacuums, and dries—all in 
one operation. 


TO: ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
133 Industrial Center 
Spring Park, Minnesota 


Without cost, please send my free copy of 
“How To Cut Overhead Underfoot.” 
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FOLDING TABLES 


AND EQUIPMENT 








DU-HONEY 312 


TABLE-BENCH 


COMBINATION UNIT 


In seconds you can 
change any multi- 
Purpose room into a 
cafeteria. Ruggeédly 
constructed for years 
of durable, efficient 
service. Seats 16 chil- 
dren or adults com- 


EASY FOLDING — COMPACT STORAGE 
Glide Mobility & 
Compact Storage 
Unit folds compact- 
ly to 41” wide, 29” 

deep, 78” high. Ball- 
bearing swivel cast- 
ers makes moving 


Fast Folding 


Table and bench 
open and close 
with one smooth 
motion. Torsion 
bars do all the 


fortably. 
work. quick and easy. y 
gomee Platforms eemanmgee Caddy Equipment Pedestal Folding =» 
— Table & 
tia pd aa oll bs 
Sturdy and durable Durable construc- | 4 
folding platforms tion engineered for Unmatched quality | 
are perfect for years of efficient and design. Offers 
music and band service. Saves time, comfort, ample leg 
rooms. Easy to set steps and money in room. The “Off 
up, easy to re-ar- handling folding Center” leg princi- 
range. Entire unit chairs and _ tables. ple adds seating at 
folds compactly so Smooth action roll- ends. Lightweight 
that it may be ing features re- yet sturdy, folds 
stacked and stored. quires only a little compactly for easy 





effort in transport- 


stacking 


ing chairs and 
tables. 


FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Roselle, Hl. 
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quality for economy 


| Engineered to meet today’s high 
standards for schools... Rugged and 
durable ...These Boston Sharpeners 
will give you more service for Write for information 
less maintenance than ever before. and prices to Dept, F 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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DUSTING Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and 
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FOOT BATH Alta-Co Powder dissolved in water 
for group prophylaxis 

FLOOR WASH HD. Fungicide diluted in 

300 parts water— mop on floor 
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COPY 


OF THIS NEW CENCO BOOKLET... 
A suggested outline for teaching elementary 
science with recommended apparatus. 


This helpful booklet provides a ready means 

of selecting, by subject matter, apparatus and 
materials needed to initiate or supplement 
elementary science courses. Apparatus listed meets 
the science enrichment intent of NDEA. 
Cenco equivalents of items described in 
the 1959 ‘Purchase Guide” 

are indicated. Use this coupon. 


























| Please send my FREE copy of ELEMENTARY SCIENCE APPARATUS | 
| —Booklet ES-6. | 
| Nome | 
| Address | 
| City Zone State. | 
| | 
| 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
1718-Z Irving Park Road ¢ Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, N. J. 
Boston « Birmingham e Santa Clara e Los Angeles e Tulsa 
Serving education since 1889. Houston e Toronto e Montreal « Vancouver @ Ottawa 
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THIS/ROBS TEACHERS 


/ and students of 
Y precious working time! 


Even heavy-handed students don’t break 
GENERAL PENCIL points. 


The secret is GENERAL’s exclusive 
“Carbo-weld”. It makes points stronger, longer- 
lasting — virtually “breakproof”. 

Economical! Saves lots of class time, too. 


Since 1889, GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 
has manufactured a complete line of School 
Pencils. In each one, we give you intrinsic extra 
values (like costly Ceylon graphite points 
that stay sharp, write smoother longer! ) 


MAY WE FILL YOUR PENCIL REQUIREMENTS? 


We'll gladly send you complete information 
about School Pencils and supply 

samples so you can test them yourself. 
You'll discover big savings by 

sénding us your bidding requirements. 

For art classes—complete line of drawing 


pencils available, including preferred 
GENERAL Charcoal Pencils in 2B, 4B, 6B. 
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69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, WN. 3. 
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School Building Product File 
FREE ORDER CARD 


Use this card only if you have a school (or an addi- 
tion) under construction or if you are planning fo start 
construction of a new school or addition in the next 
18 months. 


Please send a School Building Product File to: 


SUPT. OR SUPV. PRINC. ____ 


Please print 


DISTRICT NAME __ 


ADDRESS 


BOARD PRESIDENT _ 


HOME ADDRESS 


NE eee ___ STATE ___ 


Is your new school 


[] now under construction? 


0 planned to start within 18 months? 


SIGNATURE 


For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key number, 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


701 3 703. 704 706 707 
713 718 719 
725 727 728 730 39731 
737 739 740 742 743 
751 752 755 
763 766 767 
775 778 
787 789 790 
799 800 801 802 


823 824 825 826 
835 836 837 838 
847 848 849 850 


859 860 861 862 
872 873 874 
882 883 884 885 886 


894 895 896 897 898 


Your Position 


Address 


No. of pupils in district 300-599; 600-1,199; 
[_]3,000-5,999; [ 16,000-11,999; 12,000-24,999 


[_] Send School Management for one year at $8.00 
[] Bill me [_] Bill my district 
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BETTER SOUND 
FOR EDUCATION 


Music, current events 

tional and student pro 
language lessons, Sound 
Stimulates young minds, | 
customized to your prec 
Get the advice of your $ 
Carlson Consultant. 


Pdtica 
erneseee 





* UNIQUE STROMBERG-CARLSON SERVICE TO EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES 
offers no-cost, immediate help or advice from your local Stromberg-Carlson School Com- 
munications Consultant. Dial him now, or write us direct for prompt action. Ask for our 
brochure, S-144, “The School with Sound Offers More of Everything!’ No obligation. 


Commercial Products Division, 1406-09 N. Goodman Street, Rochester 3, New York. 


; FOR EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS . 
STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a oivision ofr GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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ENDS 
DANGER OF 


Ban ee Hie Ww 


SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION 
IN MOPS 


NEW LIFE e 
FIREPROOF DUST-MOP TREATMENT 
from - 3 
NATIONAL CHEMSEARCH. 


Unlike ordinary treatments, new LIFE actually flameproofs your dust mop! 

Will not support combustion before or after evaporation! More, LIFE 

reduces the danger of infection from dustborne bacteria by attracting and Leader in 
holding dust particles in the mop. Contains no oil, safe on all floors! Chemical Research 
LIFE, the best dust-mop treatment for dust — Since 1919 


control and for safety! 

For on-the-spot assistance, see your 

National Chemsearch representative. 

Well trained, experienced in dealing with CHEMSEARCH cone 
your kind of problems... backed by one a ae 

of the finest research staffs in the | 


industry. address all inquiries to: National Chemsearch; 2417 Commerce; Dallas, Texas 
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